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SYMPATHY FOR THE EMIGRANT. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 
The Gospel, the Gospel,—o'er desert and poeta, 
F Oh let its glad tidings give peace where "t has 
flown, 
To the mourner in Zion, whose heart sad and 
weary, 
By Baby lon’s waters ‘pours forth the sad moan;” 
Where the deer hannts the wood, by the lake’s 
roaring billow, 
The Emigrant sits in his cabin unblest, 
And weeping with harp hang high on the willow, 
Mourns over Jerusalem, joy of his breast. 


‘he forest has fallen, thick cottages lowly, 
Have dotted the hill-side and measured the soil, 
Yet hallowed to Jesus, no temple all holy, 
Uprises in gladness the fruit of his toil. 
He remembers the fanes where his kindred are 
bending, 
Reaching high from the mountain and forth from 
the plain, 
And the prayers that beneath them are upward as- 
ceuding, 
While his sou! beats with longing to list them 


again. 


By the sigh at his heart, and the sweat on his 
; temple, 
At morning, at midday, in dew of the eve, 
For the Church of his God from its laver to sprinkle, 
His infant’s fair brows, does his spirit e’er 
grieve. 
O’er the hills of the east the broad Sabbath light 
streaming, 
Awakes in bis mind the descent of the dove; 
But no altar arises to hallow its beaming, 
No table outspread with the symbols of love. 


And far from her kindred there sits the lone weep- 
er, 


Beside her fond lover, companion, and friend ; 


But, alas, for her anguish,—his slumber is deeper, 

Tis his death couch, and o’er him no orison’s 
blend. 

They hallow his grave ia dark garments of mourning 


And piously lay the green turfo’er his head; 
Yet no‘ promise’ is echoed to still the heart’s 
yearning, 
Or soften the sorrow that hallows his bed. 


In accents of faith is no sympathy given, 
No finger points up to that vista above ; 
Where the heart here bereaved, in the'glory ef 
Heaven, 
The lost may enfold in the fond clasp of love. 
There too in bereavement sits mourning the mother 
O’er the son of her youth, the fond hope of her 
breast ; 
What blessing of earth can her agony smother ! 


Yet who shall tead on where the enee~—" 6 ennt? 


Oh, who shal! direct to the home of the weary ? 
Rekindle the hope her fond bosom within, 

Long smothered, while far in that solitude dreary, 
No voice has re-echoed, forgiveness of sin? 

No comforter stands by hearth-stone, or altar, 
To break to the mourner the pure bread of life, 

In robes sacerdotal, whose words may not falter 
For unfailing his promise with which they are 


rife. 


By the hopes that we cherish, our holy fanes lighted | 
With the lamp of his love that forever endures; 
By the darkness appalling, when low and benighted, 
The sorrows of earth its full glory obscures. 
By the death of the christian 30 calm and so fear- 
less, 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 





We give some further extracts from the tract, 
‘ Conversations on the Atonement.’ 


Adml. I must now call upon you to 
fulfil your long-delayed promise, by ex- 
plaining to me those texts from which | 
have hitherto deduced my views of the 
Atonement. In destroying these views, 
you seem to have destroyed the pillar—the 
sheet anchor—of my eternal hopes. | 
feel, however, my good friend, that I can- 
not entirely relinquish these views, and 
hopes without adopting others on which 
my mind can rest. Does your system 
supply these? I feel that I cannot, and 
ought not to place any reliance on my own 
merits, but solely on the merits of Christ. 

Capt. In this respect you have the 




















In the first place, What ain I to under- 
stand by Jesus Christ being our Advocate 
with the Father? . 

Capt. I am very far from promising to 
give you a satisfactory answer to this and 
various other questions of the same kind 
which you may wish to propose to me— 
questions concerning which men equally 
learned and good widely differ in opinion. 
Alll hope to prove to you is that the popu- 
lar poctrine—the doctrine of Satisfaction 
for Sin is unscriptural. 

The words which you have quoted, at 
first sight, seem to favor your old views of 
the Atonement: but they will bear, and, I 
shoula think, require, a different transla- 
tion. The Greek noun parakleton ren- 
dered advocate, utay with equal propriety 
be rendered tustructor, or guide; and the 
preposition pros here rendered with, means 





sanction of the great majority of professing 
Christians—of those who are esteemed | 
sound in the faith—but, after examining | 
the Scriptures on this very subject, with | 
the care and diligence which the impor- | 
tance of the subject justly deserves (for 1 | 
once felt as intensely on this subject as 
you do now) I cannot find that they hold 
out the least ground for us to expect the 
forgiveness of our sins, on account of the 
superior merits of Christ. That we are 
benefitted in a great variety of ways by 
these merits, every one who reads the New 
Testament will readily, and thankfully, | 
acknowledge. Of these the greatest, (and | 
consequently the merit by which we are! 
most benefitted) is his voluntarily suffering | 
for us: it was for this that God gave him | 
a name above every name—that he exalt- | 
ed him to be a Prince, and a Savior. But | 
in what way are we benefitted by his} 
meritorious conduct? Does it render God | 
more lenient—more disposed to forgive- | 
ness—than he would otherwise have been? | 
By no means. He suffered leaving us an! 


! 
| 


example that we should follow his steps— | 
He suffered to bring us to God—to recon- | 
cile (to atone) us to God—not to reconcile | 
God unto us. The Apostles nowhere, as | 
faras | know, afford us any ground to| 
hope that God will be more ready to par- | 
don our sins on account of our reliance on / 





seek for glory and honor and immortality, } 
| patient continuance in well doing. 
Adml. There certainly seems to be a\ 
discrepance not easy to be reconciled be- | 
tween the two systems—salvation founded | 
on a reliance on the merits of Christ, and | 
salvation obtained by patient continuance | 
in well doing. 

This is the rule laid down by St. Paul ; | 
it is the rule he followed; it is the rule} 
observed by al] the other Apostles; nay, | 
it is the rule adopted by our blessed Master | 
himself—He went about doing good. | 
And, Who for the joy that was set before | 


him, endured the cross, despising the| 
shathe, and IS Stt Uuwn av ware TZ Ue men 


of the throne of God. It seems very diffi- | 
cult, not to say impossible,sto reconcile | 
this, and other passages exhibiting the} 
causes of the present exaltation of our} 
Lord; such, for instance, as Acts v. 31, | 
already quoted. How uncouth to read 
this with a trinitarian gloss! It would 
run thus, Him (Jesus, the Almighty God] 
hath God exalted to be a Prince and a 
Savior. May not the Sceptic say, How 
can these things he unless there are two 
Supreme Gods. 

Adml. Iam free to confess to you, my 
friend, that, since my Conversations with 
you, similar incongruities have frequently | 
presented themselves in reading my Bible. 





} 





dy the light of the eross high on Calvary reared, 

By the blessings that render our homes bright and 
tearless, 

Se the claims of our kindred by sympathy 


cheered. 


To the toil-worn, the sorrowing, the weary, the 
stranger, 
Who pine in a land where no Gospel is heard; 
Where still prowls the beast o’er the forest a 
ranger, 
Nor scared from her covert the lone desert bird. 
Extend the full hand, and mourning no longer 
Shall they look with regret to these homes they 
have left, 
Or yearn for the gospel’s glad teaching, or hunger, 
For the bread that we break of which they are 
bereft. 


DAY’S DUTIES. 
BY HENRY VAUGHAN, 1595, 


When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 

The spirit’s duty ; our hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun; 

Give Him thy thoughts, then ; so shalt thou keep 
Him company all the day, and in him sleep. 


Yet never sleep the sun up: prayer should 

Dawn with the day; there are set awful hours 
"Twixt Heaven and us; the manna was not good 
After sun rising ; the far day sullies flowers; 

Rise to prevent the sun—sleep doth sins glut, 
And Heaven's gate opens when the world is shut. 


Walk with thy fellow creatures; note the hush 
And whispering amongst them; not a sprig 

Or leaf but hath this morning hymn : each bush 
And oak doth know ‘1 Am;’ canst thou not sing? 
Oh, leave thy cares and follies; go thy way : 

And thou art sure to prosper all thy day. 


Serve God before the world; let Him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing; then resign 

The whole unto Him—and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine; 
Pour oil upon the stones—weep for thy sins— 
Then journey on and have an eye to heaven. 


When the world’s up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep well thy temper—mix not with each day ; 
Despatch necessities —life hath a load 

Which must be carried on, and safely may ; 
Yetkeep those cares without thee ; let the heart 
Be God's alone, and choose the better part. 





Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul. with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself. This do, and 
theu shalt live. 


But I must again ask you, Does your sys- 
tem supply any equivalent to the doctrine 
of Satisfaction for Sin by the death of| 
Christ, or that of Salvation by a reliance | 
}on his merits? hey 

Capt. I must answer your question in 
nearly the same words as a famed Mathe- 
matician addressed to his king; There is 
no Royal Road to heaven. The most 
certain, if not to say the only safe one, is 
this of the Apostle; Patient continuance 
in well doing. 

Adml. Who then can besaved! This 
is, indeed, the strait gate, and narrow way 
to heaven! May we not add, in the 
words of our Savior? Few there be who 
find it! 

Capt. Does it not then seem to you 
probable that your old—your comfortable 
system, may be ‘ the way that leadeth to 
destruction ? seeing that the gate is wide, 
and the way broad, and that there be many 
which go in thereat.’ Not only the pious 
and the good, but the vilest criminals; men 
who, after lives stained with crime, are 
said to have experienced the most happy 
deaths. ‘That believing in the Atoning 
Sacrifice of Christ’s death—relying with 
coufidence on his merits; and washed in 
| his blood, the most vile of criminals have 
jnot only met death with calmness, but 
with joy. It must be admitted that a doc- 
trine producing such effects is a comforta- 
ble one for sinners ; but, is it founded on 
true views of the Gospel ; or is it the off- 
spring of enthusiasm ? In principle it is 
the same—it is the same comfortable doc- 
trine as minor sinners in general hold. It! 
sets at naught the grace, the mercy, the | 
benevolence of God. To say that Christ, 
by his death, made a full and perfect sacri- 
fice and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world—to believe this, and to be- 
lieve that God is merciful and gracious 1n | 
pardoning sin is a contradiction, and, 
therefore, impossible to be believed. ‘The 
doctrine of Satisfaction for Sin blots out 
the parental character of God—his best 
attribute—God is love! On what better 
foundation can we build our eternal hopes 
than on the mercy of such a God ? 

Leaving you to make your election be- 
tween, what I must take the liberty to 
designate, the strait gate and the narrow 
way ; or the wide gate and the broad way, 
}we will now proceed to examine those 
| texts you consider as favorable to your old 
views of the Atonement. 

Adml. The first text I have to propose 
to you is, 1 John ii. 1,2. ‘ My little chil- 
dren, these things I write unto you that ye 
sin not. And if any man sin, we have an 
| advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous ; and he is the propitiation for 
sins ; and not for our’s only, but also for 














the sins of the whole world.’ 


also ¢o or unto ; the passage will then run 
thus, If any man sin, we have an Instruc- 
tor, or Guide to (bring us to) God—-one of 
the great ends uf Christ's death. 

dml. This translation quite alters the 
case ; and, I think, your version must be 
the right one; for it agrees with the de- 
claration of St. Peter, who says, that 
Christ suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just, that he might ‘bring us to God.’ 1 
Pet. iii. 18, 

J] would wish further to ask you what is 
meant by Christ being the Propitiation for 
our sins; and not for our sins only, but 
also for those of the whole world. 

Capt. The word Propitiation, in the 
New Testament is sometimes in the Greek 
expressed by elasmos, as in this place; 
and sometimes by elasterion, as at Rom. 
iii. 25. This latter text Mr. Locke thus 
paraphrases. ‘Whom God hath set forth 
to be the Propitiary or Mercy-Seat in his 
own blood.’ In a note this very able bibli- 
cal scholar adds, ‘ The atonement, under 


quently, more an object of our supreme 
love and adoration, than the God whom 
he commanded us to love with a@lZ our 
heart. That we benefit erery day of our 
lives by his death and sufferings—by the 
sacrifice he voluntarily made for us, ought 
dai'y to call forth feelings of gratitude and 
love from every grod man, with devout 
resolutions of obedience to such a friend 
and Savior. But, to say that, after a life 
of pain and privation, he suffer a cruel and 
ignominious death as our substitute, or in 
order to satisty the Justice of God, is to 
libel Our Heavenly Father. No doctrine 
of the kind is to be found clearly set forth 
in the sacred volume. ‘There these lead- 
ing truths of revelation, and of reason, are 
clearly expressed: Every man must bear 
his own burden: Every man must receive 
according to the deeds done in the flesh: 
No man can redeem the soul of another. 
Any interpretation of Scripture contradict- 
ing these plainly reveated yruths may 
safely be pronounced to be errdneous. 
Adml. Your rules appear to be good ; 
but still I would wish to ask you, How is 
Christ made a curse for us? am I not to 
infer that he was made a curse in our 
stead, and that we thereby become exoner- 
ated from the curse ? 
Capt. He was made a curse for us in- 
asmuch as he suffered disgrace, persecu- 
tion, an ignominious death. All this he 
endured, though not in our stead, yet most 
certainly for our benefit—for the benefit of 
the whole world. Our love to him ought 
to exceed the love of husband or wife, of 
father or mother; it ought to know no 
superior save the love of God—of his God, 
and our God. Jesus has taught us the 
path to heaven; and, if we hope to arrive 
there, we must be ready, like our Lord, to 
be made a curse for our brethren—not as 
their substitute, but for their benefit. 
Every person entertaining elevated or cor- 





the law, was made by blood, sprinkled on 
the Propiatory, or Mercy-Seat, Lev. xvi. 
14. Christ, says St. Paul here, is now set | 
out, and shown by God, to be the real) 
Propiatory, or Mercy-Seat, in his own! 
blood.’ 

Allowing the two Greek words (both | 
translated Propitiation, and both derived ! 


passages Christ is set forth as the Mercy- 


of the Ark, the Old Mercy-Seat, God | 
communicated with the Jews; by Christ, 
here set forth as the Mercy-Seat, or Pro- 
pitiatory of Christians, he communicates 
with the whole world. From the former, 
the things pertaining to the Law; from 
the latter the glorious Gospel—the glad 
tidings of Universal Salvation. Jesus, 
therefore, is our Propitiation, our Propitia- 
tory, our Mercy-Seat, on whom we may 
safely rely. But to hold Christ as a Pro- 
pitiation, an Atonement, or a Satisfaction | 
for the sins of the whole world proves too | 
much. It proves that God, having now 
i Seer avd fnll Satisfacs | 
tion for sins, We can have nothing Lea | 
from his displeasure. It proves that | 
Samuel was wrong when he said that, To 
obey is better than sacrifice. It ete! 
that our Savior himself, when speaking of | 
God, was quite in an error when he said, 1 | 
will have mercy aud not sacrifice. 
Adml. You now place our Savior in a | 
point of view alike honorable to him, and | 
the ‘God of mercy’ who sent him. But, | 
as to the doctrine of Christ making Satis- | 
faction to God for our sins, it transforms | 
our Heavenly Father—a God abounding | 
in mercy—into a God of wrath and ven-| 
geance. Besides, allowing Propitiation 
and Atonement for sin to be equivalent | 
terms, it seem probable, the Apostle, being | 
a Jew, spoke of ritual sins only—of sins of | 
ignorance, and impurity. This, at least, | 
is reconcilable with the Canon laid down | 
by Apb. Magee. I thank you for your 
satisfactory explanation; and shall now 


state to you another of my difficulties. 
* * * * 


' 
; 


Adml. The next text I would submit 
to you is Heb. ix. 26. ‘Now once in the} 
end of the world hath he appeared to put, 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself.’ | 
Here the sacrifice is for the express pur- 
pose of putting away sin. 

Capt. This passage presents to our 
consideration the three following particu- 
lars. First. The time of our Lord’s ap- 
pearing. It was in the end of the world, 
or age, (aion) i. e., the end of the 
Jewish dispensation, or age, for the word 
means a period of time, or age, and not the 
material world. See Eph. ii. 7. Col. i. 
26. Second. The end and design of 
Christ's coming was to put away sin. If 
it be asked, How he puts away sin? the 
answer is, in the same way that the sun 
puts away darkness, He implants in the 
mind the Christian principles of piety, 
holiness, charity, which necessarily put an 
end to sin of every kind. Third. The 
means by which he accomplishes this 
work, is by the sacrifice of himself. Here 
the word sacrifice has no connexion with 
Atonements. It is to be understood in its 
general and ordinary meaning; as for in- 
stance, a man who obtains wealth, and 
honors, is often said to sacrifice his ease— 
his health—in order to obtain them. 

To put away sin; or, in other words, to 
emancipate mankind from ignorance, error, 
and vice; and to plant in their room truth 
and holiness was the great object to which 
our blessed Savior devoted all his powers ; 
and for which he resigned, or sacrificed 
his life. By his death and resurrection he 
confirmed and sealed the truth of all he 
taught. ‘his, though plain and simple,| 
and level to the capacity of babes, is never- 
theless calculated to enlighten, reform, and 
save mankind—to reconcile—to atone them 
to God. 

Adml. The next text 1 have to propose 
to you is, Gal. iii. 18. ‘Christ Hath re- 
deemed us from” the curse of the Law, 
being made acurse for us : for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth ona 
tree.’ ‘ 

Now, if Christ was made a curse for us, 
it would seem reasonable to suppose that 
we are thereby, in some way, benefited— 
that we are exonerated from the penalty 
due to our sins; it having been already 
discharged for us by Christ, as our substi- 
tute. 

Adml. This would be to render Jesus 





more kind and beneficent; and, conse- 


rect notions of the duty of a Christian 
must think it his duty to do the same. | 
No perlect character can be formed except | 
in the school of adversity and suffering : 
it was through sufferings Our Lord him- 
self was made perfect. Without his suf- 
fering death—even the death of the Cross 


the merits of Christ; and St. Paul gives! from the same verb) to have the same ap- !—he could not have been to us a pattern 
us plainly to understand that those who! plication, it will follow that in both these | of perfection. 


Passages like these, explained by the 


eternal life, must pursue the path of | S¢2é of the New Covenant. From the Lid | doctrine of substitution, involve us in an 


endless train of inconsistencies. If Christ 
was made a curse for us suffering as our 
substitute, Is it not clear that we have no 
no longer anything to fear? But, will it 
not also follow that we shall have nothing 
to hope? If he died in our room, and, in 
our room, enjoy the blessings of heaven. 
Adinl. There are stil] many other texts 
which I had intended to submit to your 
consideration, but the explanations you 
have just afforded me are so far satisfacto- 
ry as to satisfy me that the death of Christ 
is not to be considered as a full, perfect, 


and sufficient sacrifice, oblution, and satis- 


faction tar the sins of the whole world- 


THE HOUSE OF PRAYER. 


How great is the mercy of God in pro- 
viding the houses of prayer, where two or 
three may meet together in his name, and 
find their gracious Lord in the midst of 
them, saluting them, as in the flesh, with 
his accustomed benediction, Peace be unto 
you! Whata relief it is to come into 
these hallowed walls, out of the strife and 
turmoil of the world, and commit our cause, 
and our hopes and our fears, to the care 
of God! What a comfort to leave behind 
us, for a brief interval, all the conflicting 
interests and entangled devices of this per- 
ishable life, and to raise our thoughts to 
that happier time, when brother shall no 
longer strive with brother; when men 
shall be all of one mind in one house; 
when none shall hunger and thirst, neither 
shall the heat nor sun smite them by day, 
nor the cold by night! What a miserable 
scene of incessant struggle and worldliness 
would this land be without its Sabbath, 
and its house of prayer! Abused as are 
these blessings by so many, despised and 
trodden under foot and desecrated, as are 
too often the holy things of this house, and 
of the Lord’s own day, they yet shed a 
light and a religious cheerfulness over the 
world’s scene, even in our imperfect ob- 
servervance of their duties, which those 
who value Christian privileges prize as 
their bread of life, and the best sustenance 
of the soul. They are the salt of our land. 
They keep alive the fire of religious feel- 
ing in the altar of the heart. They give 
a respite from earthly cares, and opena 
glimpse of heaven to our sight. They 
speak, as it were, a perpetual protest 
against vice and infidelity. They set up 
a standard for the gospel. They oppose 
a temporary check to the foes of the soul. 
They remind man that there is no peace 
or spiritual prosperity but through recon- 
ciliation with God, and in communion with 
God.— Dr. Summer. 





COMPARATIVE AUTHORITY AND VALUE OF THE 
ENGLISH COMMON VERSION, AND THE MOD- 
ERN VULGATE, OR JEROME’S VERSION. 


This point is presented in a very clear, 
concise and conclusive manner, in an ad- 
dress recently delivered before the Rens- 
selaer County Bible Society, by Charles 
H. Read, Esq. We met with the extract 
in the valuable Report of the America 
Bible Society, for 1843. : 


History or THE prEsENT EnGuisn Av- 
THORIZED Version. ‘ At a convocation in 
1603, soon after the accession of James I. 
complaints were made that many and 
great faults existed in the translation 
authorized to be read; and Fuller says, 
that one of the best things produced by the 
Hampton Court conference was a resolu- 
tion in his Majesty for a new translation of 
the Bible: to this purpose the King wrote 
to the archbishop and bishops, enjoining 
them to provide benefices as speedily as 
they could for so many of the learned men 
selected to prepare the new translation, as 
had not previously adequate ecclesiastical 
preferment; and also, to inform themselves 
of all persons in their respective dioceses 
who understood the Hebrew and Greek 











languages, and had studied the Scriptures 
in their original tongues, exhorting them 
to send the results of their private studies 
to Mr. Lively, Hebrew reader at Cam- 
bridge; Dr. Harding, Hebrew reader at 
Oxtord; or Dr. Andrews, dean of West- 
minster ; ‘that so our said intended trans- 
lation may have the help and furtherance 
of all our principal learned men within 
this our kingdom.’ Fualler’s list of the 
translators amounts to forty-seven, which 
number was ranged under six divisions. 
The names of the persons, the places 
where they met, together with the portions 
of Scripture assigned to each company, are 
as follows: Ten at Westminster; The 
Pentateuch ; the history from Joshua to 
the first book of the Chronicles, exclusive- 
ly; Dr. Andrews, afterwards bishop of 
Winchester; Dr. Overall, afterwards bish- 
op of Norwich; Dr. Saravia, prebendary 
of Canterbury; Dr. Clark, fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Dr. Laifield, 
fellow of Trinuy, Cambridge—being skilled 
in architecture, his judgment was much 
relied on for the description of the taberna- 
cle and temple ; Dr. Leigh, archdeacon of 
Middlesex ; Mr. Burgley, Mr. King, Mr. 
Thon pson, Mr. Bedwell, of Cambridge. 

‘Eight at Cambridge. From the first 
of Chronicles, with the rest of the history, 
and the Hagiographa, viz., Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes; Mr. 
Lively, Mr. Richardson, fellows of Emanu- 
el; Mr. Chadderton, Mr. Dillingham, fel- 
low of Christ’s College; Mr. Andrews, 
afterwards master of Jesus’s College ; Mr. 
Harrison, the Rev. vice-master of Trinity 
College; Mr. Spauiding, fellow of St. 
Johns, Cambridge, and Hebrew prolessor 
there; Mr. Bing, fellow of Peter-house, 
Canbridge, and Hebrew professor there. 

Seven at Oxford. The four greater 
prophets, with the Lamentations, and the 
twelve lesser prophets; Dr. Harding, 
president of Magdalen College; Dr. Rey- 
nolds, president of Corpus Christi College, 
Dr. Holland, rector of Exeter College, 
Regius professor; Dr. Kilby, rector of 
Lincoln College, and Regius professor ; 
Mr. Smith, afterwards bishop of Glouces- 
ter, who composed the learned and reli- 
gious preface to the translation ; Mr. Brett, 
Mr. Fairclowe. 

Cambridge. The prayer of Manasseh, 
and the rest of the Apocrypha; Dr. Du- 
ort, prebendary of Ely, and master of 
ss College; Dr. Brainthwait, after- 
wards master of Gouvil, and Caius College; 
Dr. Radclyffe, a senior fellow of Trinity 
College; Mr. Ward, afterwards D. D., 
and Margarett professor; Mr. Downs, fel- 
low of St. Johns, and Greek professor ; 
Mr. Boyse, fellow of St. Johns; Mr. 
Ward, of Kings College, afterwards D. D 
prebendary of Chicester. 


Oxford. The four Gospels, Acts of the 
Apostles, and Apocalypse; Dr. Reavis, 
afterwards bishop of London; Dr. Abbot, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury ; Dr. 
Montague, bishop of Bath and Wells 3) 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Lavill, Dr. Peryn, Dr. 
Ravens, Mr. Harmer. 

Westminster. The Epistles of St. 
Paul, and the other canonical epistles; 
Dr. Barlowe, afterwards bishop. of Lincoln 
Dr. Hutchinson, Dr. Spencer, Mr. Fenton, 
Mr. Rabbet, Mr. Sanderson, Mr. Dakins. 

And that they might proceed to the best 
advantage in their method and manage- 
ment, the King suggested the instructions 
following: (1) The Bible read in the 
Church, commonly called the Bishop’s 
Bible, was to receive as few alterations as 
might be; and to pass throughout, unless 
the original called plainly for an amend- 
ment. (2) The names of the prophets 
and the inspired writers, with the other 
names in the text, to be kept so near as 
may be as they stand recommended at 
present by customary use. (3) The old 
ecclesiastical words to be retained. For 
instance, the word church not to be trans- 
lated congregation, &c. (4) When any 
word has several significations, that which 
has been commonly used by the most cele- 
brated Fathers should be preferred, pro- 
vided it be agreeable to the context and 
analogy of faith. (5) Astochapters, they 
were to continue in the present division, 
and not to be altered without apparent 
necessity. (6) The margin not to be 
charged with any notes, excepting for the 
explanation of those Hebrew or Greek 
words which cannot be turned without 
some circumlocution ; and, therefore, not 
so proper to be inserted in the text.. (7) 
The margin to be furnished with such cita- 
tions as to serve for a reference of one 
place of Scripture to another. (8) Every 
member of each division to take the chap- 
ters assigned for the whole company: and 
after having gone through the version or 
corrections, all the division was to meet, 
examine their respective performances, and 
to come to a resylution which part of them 
should stand. (9) When any division 
had finished a book in this manner, they 


Were to transmit it to the rest to be further 


considered. (10) If any of the respective 
divisions should doubt or dissent upon the 
review of the book transmitted, they were 
to mark the place, and send back the rea- 
sons of their disagreement; if they hap- 
pened to differ about the amendments, the 
dispute was to be referred to a cominittee, 
consisting of the best distinguished persons 
drawn out of each division. However, 
this decision was not to be made till they 
had gone through the work. (1) When 
any place was remarkably obscure, letters 
were to be directed by authority to the 
most leaned persons in the universities, or 
country, for their judgment on the text. 
(12) ‘Tae directors in each company were 
to be the deans of Westminster and Ches- 
ter, and the King’s professors in Hebrew 
and Greek in each university. (13) The 
translation of Tyndal, Mathew, Coverdale, 
Whitechurch, and Geneva, to be used 
when they come closer to the original than 
the Bishops’ Bible. Lastly—three or four 
of the most eminent divines in each of the 
universities, though not of the number of 
the translators, were to be assigned by the 
vice-chancellor, to consult with other heads 


of hovases for reviewing the whole transla- 


tion. 


Almost three years were spent in this 
service, the entering on which was some- 
dward Lively’s death. 


The whole work being finished, and three 


whit delayed by 


copies of the whole Bible sent to London, 
viz. one from Cambridge, a second from 
Oxford, and a third from Westminster, a 
new choice was made of two out of earch 
company, six in all, to review the whole 
work and revise it, and extract one out of 
all three copies to be committed to the 
ress. They went daily to Stationers’ 
all, and in three quarters of a year ful- 
filled their task. Last of all, Billson, 
bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Myles 
Smith, who, from the beginning, had been 
very active in the affair, reviewed the 
whole work, and prefixed arguments to the 
several books; and Dr. Smith, who, for 
his indefatigable pains taken in this work, 
was soon after the printing of it, deserved- 
ly made bishop of Cements, was ordered 
to write a preface to it, the same which is 
now printed in the folio editions of the 
Bible.’ Such, in brief, is the history of 
the version of the Bible which we receive 
as the word of God, and strive to circulate 
throughout the world.’ 

I now call your attention to the history 
of Roman Catholic versions : 


Ancient Latin Vexsion, on Iraua. 
‘ After Christianity had extended it in the 
West, a Latin version of the Bible also be- 
came necessary. In the time of Augus- 
tine, there were several of these ; although 
only one of them was adopted by the 
church, i.e. by ecclesiastical authority. 
This was called vulgata, (common Popu- 
lar,) because it was made from the Greek 
common version E Koine. In modern 
times this ancient Latin version is often 
called Itala, in consequence of a passage 
in Augustine: (de Doctr. Christ. ii. 15,) 
but the reading is there false, and it should 
be read usitata. This translation was 
made from the Septuagint, and gives, 
most conscientiously, even all the verbal 
mistakes of the Greek. There are still 
extant of it, the Psalms, Job, and some of 
the apocryphal books, complete, besides 
fragments; these were all collected and 
published by Sabatier, Rheims, 1736-49. 3 
vols. folio. As the manuscripts of this 
version had become by degrees very much 
corrupted, a revision of the Psalter and 
book of Job was undertaken in A. D. 383, 
by Jerome, in ptirsuance of a commission 
from the Roman Bishop Damasus ; this is 
still extant, and called Psalterium Roma- 
num, because it was introduced into the 
Roman diocese. 

‘THE MopeERN Voutcata, or Jerome's 
Version. While Jerome was still em- 
ployed in the version of the ancient Vulga- 
ta, or Itala, he ventured to commence, 
also, a new version of his own out of the 
original Hebrew ; being induced to the un- 
dertaking partly by the counsel of his 
friends, and partly by his own feeling of 
the necessity of such a work. He began 
with the books of Kings. and completed 
the work, A. D. 405, with Jeremiah. His 
new version surpasses all the preceding in 
usefulness. The knowledge of Hebrew 
very respectable Y nd He atso hake writ 
self master of the Chaldee. HiS manner 
of explanation connects itself very closely 
with that of the Jews; and his choice oi 
Latin expressions is, for the most part, 
very happy. Suill this production did not 
meet with the anticipated success and gen- 
eral reception ; and especially AvGusTINE 
and Rurinus wiote against it with violence, 
as if a new Bible were about to be intro- 
duced. Nevertheless, the new version 
maintained itself along with the ancient 
one; and at length, in the seventeenth 
century, supplanted it almost entirely. 

But the frequent and constant use of the 
new version now occasioned again, in turn, 
a very considerable corruption of the text ; 
so that already in the time of Charlemagne, 
no copies entirely alike were any longer 
to be found. In order to remedy this evil, 
Charlemagne commissioned ALcciIN to 
make a revision of the manuscripts of the 
new Latin version. Similar revisions of 
this version (the Vulgate) were made occa- 
sionally during the whole of the middie 
ages, and under the name of Correctoria. 
These are a kind of Latin Masorah, and 
consist of various readings and all kinds of 
critical remarks. Only one Correctorium 
has ever been printed, viz. at Cologne, 
1508, 4to. ; 

The Vulgate was the first book ever 
printed. ‘The first edition is without date 
or place ; the first with a date was printed | 
at Mayence, 1462. At the council of 
Trent, in 1545, the Vulgate was declared 
to be the standard version of the Cathclic 
Church, and to be of equal authority with 
the original Scripture. Since this time, 
the study of the original text has been 
regarded by the Catholics as a verging 
towards heresy. The Vulgate at present 
consists of different elements ; the Psalms 
and most of the Apocryphal books being 
from the ancient version, or Itala, and the 
rest from the later Vulgate. ‘The popes 
have taken great pains to obtain as correct 
a text of the Vulgate as possible ; thus, in 
1590, under Sixtus V, appeared the Edito 
Sixtina, which was declared to be the stan- 
dard for all future editions. But many 
errors being afterwards discovered in it, 
the popes purchased up all the copies, so 
far as possible, and a new standard, the 
Edito Clementina, was published in 1592, 
which still retains its authority.’ 


Now I refer the case to your arbitra- 
ment, and ask you to decide where is the 
preponderance of testimony in reference to 
the respective merits of these versions ? 
On the one hand, you have Forty-Seven 
of the most learned men of a learned age, 
and the concurrent testimony of able critics 
and philologists from 1611 down to the 
present hour, all throwing their evidence 
in favor of our English Version. On the 
other hand, you have Jerome, corrected by 
Alcuin, and opposed by Augustin and 
Rufinus ; and this is all the Reat Autuori- 
ty upon which the Vulgate, or Roman 
Version rests. 

The translation or version of the Bible 
which the Roman priests adopt, (while 
they burn ours,) ‘is made a vehicle for the 
diffasion of Popish tenets.’ As for exam- 

le, the word ‘ repentance’ is almost inva- 
riably translated ‘ penance,’ and the verb 
‘repent’ is translated ‘do penance.’ A 
few instances will suffice,—‘ Therefore I 
reprehend myself and do penance in dust 
and ashes,’ Job, xlii.6. ‘If the wicked 




















do penance for all the sins which he hath 


committed,’ Ezek. xviii. 21. ‘If they do 
penance in their heart in the place of their 
captivity, &:. 1 Kings, viii. 47. ‘Do 

enance, for the kingdom of heaven is at 

and,’ Matth. iv. 17. ‘That they should 
do penance, and turn to God, doing works 
worthy of penance’ Acts xxvi. 20. Now, 
Mr. President, I venture the remark, upon 
what acquaintance I have with the Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin languages,—that every 
exegetical scholar in christendom, who has 
not atheory to support, will testify that 
tnese translations are violations and ‘ mu- 
tilations ’ of the idiom, structure and spirit 
of the original text. 

The Papists have, in several instances, 
‘corrupted, interpolated and mutilated’ 
the word of God, to make it bear testimo- 
ny in favor of the usages and doctrines of 
their Caurch. ‘The New Testament of 
our Savior Jesus Christ, translated from 
Latin into French, by thie divines of Lou- 
vain :’ printed at Bourdeaux in 1686, and 
attested by the arch-bishop of Bourdeaux 
as ‘ carefully revised and corrected,’ exhib- 
its an instance worthy of notice. Acts, 
xiii. 2, [‘ as they ministered to the Lord 
and fasted’] is thus rendered— as they 
offered to the Lord the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and fasted,’ &c. In order to get a 
sanction for pilgrimages, which were a 
source of immense gain to the priesthood, 
the following ‘corruption’ is made in 
John, iii. 5: *‘ Beloved, thou actest like a 
true believer in all that thou doest towards 
the brethren, and toward the pilgrims.’ 
The words translated ‘pilgrims’ should, 
as every school-boy in languages knows, 
be translated strangers. That the Roman 
Catholics might be able to prove that 
marriage is a ‘ sacrament,’ he was furnish- 
ed with this ‘corruption’ of Ist Cor. vii. 
10. ‘To those who are joined in the 
Sacrament of marriage,’ &c. To sustain 
the celibacy of the clergy, the following 
flagrant ‘ interpolation ’ is exhibited in Ist 
Cor. ix. 5: ‘ Have we not power to lead 
about a sister, a a woman to serve us with 
her goods, as the other apostles,’ &c.; the 
italicised words here ‘ interpolated ’ are put 
in the place of the unfortunate word Wife, 
as it is in the true translation. Again, Ist 
Cor. iii. 15, ‘He himself shall be saved, 
yet in all cases as by fire of Purcatory.” 
But let this suffice; this edition was too 
palpably false and corrupt, and was gath- 
ered in, and for the most part destroyed ; 
some copies, however, are yet in existence, 

Now, sir, if you please, I will come 
nearer home, and apply the test to the 
common edition of the ‘ Douay Testament,’ 
which | found at a book-store in this city, 
and which bears the seal of the Right Rev. 
John Dubois, date Catholic Bishop of New 
York, published by D. & J. Sadlier, 1842, 
(the same that [ hold in my hand.) Open- 
ing to the 3d chapter of Mathew, Ist and 
2d verses, | read as follows: ‘And in 
those days cometh John the Baptist 
preaching in the desert of Judea, and say- 
4} Grrr BUC Re- in the margin, 
from the fathers,’ to wit—* Verse 2: Do 
penance. Poenitentiam agite’ [Latin] 
‘ Metanoeite ’ [Greek] ‘ which word accor- 
ding to the use of the Scriptures, and the 
holy fathers, does not only signify repen- 
tance and amendment of life, but also 
punishing past sins by fasting and such 
like penitential exercises.’ Now, my re- 
spected friends, though I am not initiated 
in the duties of teaching, and with all 
deference to these here present (the clergy) 
to whom this high duty more appropriate- 
ly belongs, yet it requires but a little 
knowledge of the languages to show that 
this is a gross perversion and ‘corruption ’ 
of the text. ‘The Greek word, * Metan- 
oeite,’ here translated ‘do penance,’ is 
compounded from the two words, Meta, 
signifying after, and noos, signifying mind 
—an after-mind; and in the active con- 
struction signifies to change one’s mind on 
subsequent reflection: to change one’s 
resolution, to repent, or regret any action ; 
and the most common scholar in Greek, 
who, with his Donnegan in his hand, 
should translate metanoeite into ‘ agite 
poenitentiam,’ or ‘do penance,’ would com- 
mit a blunder of which even a school-boy 
might be ashamed. It is a barbarous 
‘corruption ’ of the structure and spirit of 
the text; and yet upon this very transla- 
tion doctrines are based that pave the way 
for despotism over the conscience, grievous 
corporeal inflictions, and costly sacrifices 
of money to the impoverishment of the 
deceived and the enriching of the deceiver. 
Many other instances, even more glaring, 
might be adduced, but for the present let 
this suffice. 

We still then must adhere to our ‘ old 
Family Bible;’ we will bind it to our 
hearts, read it to our children, and look to 
its consolations in our dying agony! 
Under it our altars have been reared ; 
under it our country has prospered. 

‘It is our light, our guide, our all; 
It bids our dark forebodings cease, 


And through the storm and danger’s thrall 
It leads us to the Port of Peace.’ 





For the Register and Observer. 


On the modern use of the word .Cathotic, from an 
Essay on Rubrics and Ritual of the Church of 
England, in the London Quarterly Review of 
May 1843. page 131. 


We need not here enter.into any critical 
or theological examination of the various 
senses which ingerious man have given 
to this term Catholic, which, be it observed, 
isa merely secular word, not occurring 
anywhere in the Holy Scriptures. Suffice 
it to say, that the Church of England uses 
it as it was used in the earliest ages of the 
Christian Church, as merely synonymous 
with Orthodox, and designating that apos- 
tolic Church to which in the Apostle’s 
Creed, we profess our devotion ; but when, 
in the further development of the system 
in which this apparently innocent innova- 
tion took its rise, when we saw that the 
title thus emphatically bestowed os the 
Church of England was on many impor- 
tant occasions, used in the peculiar sense 
given it by the Chureh of Rome—when 
auricular confession was talked of as Catho- 
lic—when a more rigid observance of facts 
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than had been usual in the Church of Eng- 
land was preached up as Catholic—when 
the priest’s praying with his back to the 
people; contrary to every form and _princi- 
ple of ‘common prayer’ was recommended 
and practised as catholic—when burning 
tapers at noon day on the Communion ta- 
ble of an English parish church was pro- 
nounced to be catholic—when we heard of | 
a Bishop interfering to rebuke a clergy- 
man for having a sort of Cross sewed on} 
the back of his surplice by way of conform- 
ing to catholic example—when we heard 
of an English clergymen actually pro- 
ceeding with a crucifix in his hand to. ad- 
minister the Sacrament to a dying parish- 
ioner, more catholico—when the Chuch of 
England was described to be in a state} 
that required means of recovery und re-{ 
establishment to make her a pure branch | 
. of the catholic church—when in short, we} 
saw both ceremonies and doctrines which | 
have hitherto distinguished the Roman 
from the Protestant Church, all deliberately 
patronized and systematically characterized | 
as catholic—how could common sense re-| 
sist the conviction that the word catholic | 
was by this new sense used in a meaning 
to which the church of England can never’ 
subscribe? Who could doubt that the } 
term so applied was used not in honor and | 
reverence of the Church of England, but! 
on the contrary, in discrimination of her} 
authority, and in countenance of the old; 
papal anathema, that our Reformation was | 
no better than an anti-catholic—that is an} 
anti-apostolical and anti-Christian heresy? | 
It is therefore, not the use but the abuse | 
of this term, with so many more than sus: | 
spicious circumstances, that excites our) 
distrust. 


———— 
————_—_—— 
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THE ACADEMY AT BELVIDERE. 


We publish the following letter address- | 
ed to the General Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association by one of our} 
brethren who is on a Mission at the west, | 
because it contains full and accurate state- | 
ments, from observations made upon the | 
spot, respecting the condition and prospects 
of the Academy at Belvidere. The opinion 
of the writer, it will be perceived, coincides | 
with the plan proposed by a correspondent 
in our last paper, viz., that some young, 
man, competent and qualified, should take | 
the building and conduct the School on his 
own responsibility. ‘This seems to us the | 
best plan, and one every way worthy the 
aid and sympathy of those who feel inter- | 
ested in the intellectual and moral cultiva-| 
tion of the west. Belvidere is not a favor-| 
able position for the Western Theological | 
School ; the establishment of which is an 
object near to the hearts, of, PAP Yn piQUe 
might be so conducted as to afford some | 
Theological instruction, and a suitable) 
preparation for the Christian Ministry. | 
But independently of any ulterior plan or! 
purpose of this kind, the establishment of! 
ahigh school conducted upon generous, ; 
liberal principles, where the whole course | 
of instruction and all the influences brought | 
to bear upon the pupils, would tend to lib-| 
eralize the mind and enlarge the heart, and | 
break down the walls of prejudice and big- | 
otry, would be a great good. It would do| 
a valuable work in itself and would do. 
much indirectly for the progress of those | 
views of religious truth, which we would | 
gladly see prevail and should do what we | 
can to advance. 


Rockford, July 13, 1843. 


Rev. Mr. Briggs, Dear Sir—I arrived | 
at this place Saturday night; Sunday I}! 
preached to a congregation af seventy five | 
in the A. M., and one hundred persons in | 
the P. M. Monday, (yesterday) | went! 
to Belvidere to investigate the condition of | 
the Academy as you desired. I made as} 
thorough an investigation as the time and _ 
opportunities would permit. As it is not’ 
desirable to establish a mere sectarian | 
Academy, I saw some of the Baptists and | 
Presbyterians, and asked them whether a/| 
good and liberal school would be well} 
sustained. It was the unanimous opinion | 
of all I saw, that there was great need of a| 
good Academy in that place. It is a well! 
settled country,and but two Academies in all | 
this region. One is at Mount Morus about | 
twenty miles east, under the care of the| 
Methodists, the other at Belvit, about thirty | 
miles north in Wisconsin. They are both | 
small and embarrassed, and it is thought | 
that.one of them must go down. There is! 
there. an immense country, much of it well 
settled with large families growing up, | 
many of them feeling deeply the need of a} 
thorough Institution of the kind, and would 
patronize it, if it was good, let it be in the | 
hands of what denomination it would.) 
The property I found upon inspection to 
be as follows. The Academy isa building 
about forty feet long, and thirty wide, two} 
stories, and well proportioned. It is built! 
like all Western buildings rather slightly, 
but for two hundred dollars, I should say, 
that it might be put into good repair, fur- 
nished with a bell and blinds, and made 
every Way a commodious and handsome 
building for the purpose. It stands in the 
midst of the village, on a lot of two acres 
of land belonging to it, on an eminence 
overlooking all-the-village and all tie sur- 
rounding country. The situation is most 
beautiful. 

The stockholders of this property, being 
embarrassed, petitioned the court for liber- 
ty 40 wind up their affairs, and have ob- 
tained it. The time of the sale of the 
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property is fixed at about the middle of 
August. The Attorney, who has the care 
of the business, told me that the debts 
would amount to about $400, not more 
than $450. He said, if, at the auction, 
enough was bid to pay the debts, the prop- 
erty would be sold and a good title given, 
Otherwise the sale would be delayed. 


SU 


he did give was so good that under other 
circumstances we should have been glad 
of it all. That part of his address which 
related to ministerial independence was 
rich and eloquent. Would every parish 
act out his suggestions, the pulpit would 
be more a candle of the Lord than it now 
is, and the people would truly rejoice in 


its rays. The Concluding Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Kingsley of Stow. 
It was brief and fervent. The Benedic- 
tion was by the Pastor. The singing was 
performed by the Choir under that veteran 
leader Mr. Thurston of Fitchburgh, whose 
probability it can be had. In case it) grave countenance and sonorous voice it is 
should be purchased, and a school opened, always grateful to see and hear on such 
I think it decidedly best that it should be occasions. The singing was remarkable 
thoroughly repaired and have a small bell. | for its correct expression and clear, distinct 
It would cost about $200. The teacher | enunciation of the words. 

might come outand superintend the repairs,) You will perceive, Messrs. Editors, I am 
and it would be necessary, also, I think, | not much used to writing notices of this 
that a good female assistant should come | kind, and you will please omit whatever 
with the teacher, who could teach music/may not be proper. I should not have 
and drawing. Let there then be the jattempted what I have done, had I not 
proper notices circulated through the coun- | thought some one should make a passing 
try, and I have no doubt it would be filled | record of so interesting an event, an event 
up. I need not speak to you of the ad-‘auspicious in its beginnings and hopeful 
vantages of such an institution to this|jn its results. This good old parish in 
country and to the cause of liberal Chris-| Groton I love and honor. It was the first 


Such are the facts of the case. I have 
taken pains to verify them, and they may 
be relied on. If then $400, or if necessary, 
$450 should be sent to Mr. Walworth, and 
he authorized to purchase the house, before 
the sale, at the middle of August, in all 





tianity. 

On the whole, my own opinion is, that 
here is an excellent field opened for a 
beneficent influence, and that for the same 
amount of money, so much good cannot be 


in these parts to do battle with Orthodox 
pretensions and assumptions. Nobly has 
it fought the good fight, and gloriously 
has it triumphed. Under two able and 
experienced leaders it has established her 


| who will be the leading members in socie- 
/ ty in this whole section of country. 


- failed, after two years, to take the proper- 
| ty, and pay back all the mioney with inter- 


| money and find a good man to send out to | Sth inst, 


| quickly. 


_ acknowledge that it was exceedingly clear: 





done for the West in another place, or in \banner firmly on an unmovable basis. 
any other manner. I know of no place | May their young Elisha gird himself with 
where a young man of talents and educa-| the armor of the faithful, and go forth in 
tion could do more good, or exert a wider/their spirit and power conquering and to 
influence. He would act directly on the | conquer, till its very ‘ walls shall be called 
minds of those young men and women, | salvation and its gates praise.’ 


Th be see of losi h | The first of the following communications was 
ans - eS — aw eeey | not received in season for our last week’s paper, 
paid for the property, Mr. Walworth and | we therefore insert them both in this. 


Esq. Townley offered, if the experiment For the Register and Observer. 


REPLY TO S. F. 
\ 


I hope you will be able to raise the} Messrs Editors,—In your paper of the 


you have accepted for publica- 
this place. What is done must be done | tion three papers of your correspondent 
‘S. F.’ on the question—* Will all men be 
finally and forever happy;’ and opened 
}your valuable columns to reply. And 
therefore with acknowledgments for your 
candor, and all due respect for your corre- 
spondent and his opinions, as being the 
result of much study, thought and observa- 
tion, I send you the following notice of his 
first paper. His object seems to be, not so 

Messrs. Editors,—I regret not seeing an | much to discuss the doctrine in question, 
account in the last Register of the installa-| as to urge the fitness of an union between 
lation of Mr. Smith in Groton. I sup-|the Unitarians and Universalists, for pur- 
pose it nay be owing to the illness of the| poses of mutual strength against common 
Scribe of the Ecclesiastical Council, Rev. opponents, and greater success in spreading 
Mr. Bates of Ashby, that no account of|* the great article of Christian faith’ in the 
this interesting event has yet been furnish-| world. This is certainly a most noble 
ed for your columns. effort, and it well becomes all truly liberal 

The Installation took place July 12th, a| minded Christians to ponder it seriously. 
anh lovely, beautiful oe age ie harmony He advocates this practical object ef epien, 
ti trdli@s"8P"the “occasion. The Council | pathy, forbearance and charity among 
convened at Farnsworth’s Hotel, a thor-| Christians, and especially between the 
ough going neat and well ordered Tem-) parties above mentioned, on the grounds 
perance House. The Rev. Mr. Abbot of|of their having been alike rejected, by 
Westford was called to act as Moderator/unbelievers or by the popular Orthodoxy 
and Rev. Mr. Bates of Ashby as Scribe.) ofthe day, and still held equally in bad 
After the usual preliminaries the Council} odor with those of that sentiment, or of 
adjourned tothe Meeting-house. The ser-| that communion; that they agree, not only 
vices were introduced by a brief and perti-| in the great ‘article of Christian faith,’ 
nent prayer by Mr. Chandler of Shirley. | the messiahship of Jesus, as do all Christ- 
Appropriate selections of Scripture were | jans, but to reject the narrow and _ revolt- 
read in good taste and judgment by Mr.|ing doctrines of Calvinism, the creeds of 
Gilbert of Harvard. A well written and | human authority, and in asserting indi- 
able Sermon was preached by Mr. Fox of| vidual liberty as the correllate of individ- 
Newburyport, from these words, ‘ Walk | ual responsibleness; and that our Lord 
worthy the vocation wherewith ye are) prayed that his disciples might be one, 
called.’ The Sermon might not have}be brethren, and love one another, not 


est. 


The means and the authority to 
act must reach Belvidere before the middle 
of August, when the sale takes place. 


Yours truly, B. F. 


For the Register and Observer. 


ORDINATION AT GROTON. 








been in exact accordance with the taste} merely as men, but as Christians, suffering 


and judgment of every one. But all must|and rejoicing together: and lastly from 


the great benefit that would mentally and 
socially result to each party in so doing. 
ments of doctrine, eloquent in some passa-| This is certainly a strong appeal to the 
ges of it, generous and liberal in its con-}better judgment and more Christian feel- 
cessions to the Orthodox, hardly just to\ings of all parties; and if accepted, not 
ourselves, and breathing throughout a most) in mere selfishness and ambition, but in 
excellent spirit, a spirit worthy of all imi-| sincerity, love, and good faith ; to please 
tation. It was long, quite leng, an hour,}God rather than men; it cannot fail of 
yet it was so good it seemed short. The} advancing the kingdom of grace and truth 
preacher at the close paid a strikingly just|in the world. Nor is it strong only. hh 
tribute of respect and remembrance to the | is singularly timely; made when many 
late pastor, Rev. Mr. Wells; a gentleman! are beginning to feel weary of divi- 
whom, now dead all praise—yet whose} sion and sub-division in all our towns 
uncommon moral and religious worth few | and villages. And yet, notwithstanding 
appreciated and honored as they ought} the benevolence of his object and the 
when living. : strength of his appeal, your correspondent 

The Installing prayer was offered by | seems to anticipate objections and to obviate 
Rev. Mr. Bobinson of Medfield, the prede-|them. By remarking in effect, that some 
cessor of Mr. Wells. No terms can do|say, we cannot in duty and a good 
justice to this performance. Singularly}conscience favor and _ support error. 
appropriate in its topics; uncommonly feli-| Very well, by charity, mutual inquiry 
citous in its language ; most happy in its after heavenly truth, and mutual friend-| 
scriptural allusions and quotations; thril-| ship in supporting it, you ‘ need not coun- 
lingly fervent in expression; it was such an | tenance each other’s errors,’ though they 
outpouring of the soul as awakened in all|be ever so honestly entertained. What 
present the truest devotional feeling, the}a practical lesson this for the practi- 
holiest sympathies, the most heavenly | cal observance of all sects und _par- 
aspirations. The Charge was to have|ties; nay, for us all as individuals jn 
been given by Mr. Folsom of Haverhill. |the various walks of life! Others ‘de- 
He was detained by illness, and Rev. Mr. nounce’ the doctrine that all men will be 
Fosdick of Sterling, like a good soldier, | finally and forever happy,a fundametnal 
consented to stand in the breach. And | error, a pernicious doctrine, and of bad 
considering what he had to say was almost|and licentious tendency. Well, why 
necessarily impromptu, it was well said.) should that deter the Unitarians from this 
And though it might not have in it all | union, he says, seeing the same persons | 
the gravity and fermality of an old fash-|have said the same hard things of| 
ioned Charge, yet it contained many sound|them and of their sentiments? But 
thoughts to which it will be well if the pas- | he doubts the truth of all this; denies 
tor and all the ministers present take good | that the doctrine in question, if an error 
heed. The Right Hand on the Fellowship | at all, is fandamental to Christianity, and | 
of the Churches was expressed by Mr. | inclines to the side that it is no error; be-| 
Babbidge of Pepperell, with that exquisite cause the holy Scriptures have not decided 


in its arrangement, definite in its state- 
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tures do not dedde it to be true, to the 
satisfaction of it opponents’; but contin- 
ues, ‘ we do notadvocate the sentiment of 
Universal Salvaion. It is not, however, 
because it isa lad doctrine. No; itisa 
most glorious detrine ; the most magnifi- 
ceutly and sublimely such of any doctrine, 
ever conceived it man’s heart, or uttered 
by his mouth.’ He also challenges Cal- 
vinism to compate with this ‘ doctrine,’ in 
point of its morel tendency, to silence ob- 
jections from thet quarter. 

Now, to all this, Messrs, Editors, I most 
perfectly agree, as a cure of many evils, 
and a timely prevention of many more, 
provided your correspondent means by 
‘ Universalism,’ the old school doctrine of 
Universal Restoration, defended so ably by 
Dr. Channing and others; (as the ques- 
tion at the head of his paper implies) and 
not that other sentiment, sometimes called 
‘modern Universalism,’ which limits sin 
and conscious discipline to this life, and 
makes all equally happy upon their en- 
trance upon a future state, irrespective of 
their manner of life in this. And Iam 
fully persuaded that there are many per- 
sons of enlarged views and Christian feel- 
ings in every denomination among us, who 
would most cordially unite with all those 
who interpret the Gospel so as to require 
‘ sincere repentance, meekness, purity, and 
forgiveness; supreme love of righteous- 
ness, charity and godliness, and so as to 
enjoin faith in moral accountability and a 
future life, as the reasonable terms of com- 
munion ;’ to help and be helped of each 
other, in these days when the old and good 
things of real Christianity manifestly needs 
so much to be strengthened, and so many 
hearts need to be comforted and cheered 
by union and good fellowship. 

In my next, I will notice ‘S. F's’ re- 
marks on the Scriptures, faith and opin- 
ions, the doctrine in question, etc. yY. z. 


For the Register and Observer. 


WILL ALL MEN BE FINALLY AND FOREVER 
HAPPY ? 





hereafter? And could he say and intend this, 
and not have the question of their ‘ final’ 
and eternal happiness ‘distinctly in his 
iwnind ?” How could Christ taste death for 
every man, that he might bring them to 
God, and not have the question of the 
final salvation, of each of thei, distinctly 
before him? ‘That this question has been 
present tothe mind of God and his in- 
spired servants, is made highly probable 
from the acknowledged sublimity and ex- 
cellence of the doctrine ; and also, from 
that fact that the great and good desire ‘ to 
find it true ;’ as God would not be likely 
to put it into the hearts of his children to 
desire what he did not intend they should 
possess. 

Yet ‘S. F.’ thinks that recent con- 
troversies on the subject have given aid to 
his position; but I confess I come to a 
different result altogether. Would St. 
Origen and St. Augustine, Chauncy and 
Edwards, Priestley and Davite, have 
brought their giant minds to contend about 
a nonentity ? One too, of which the Bible 
knows nothing! Second. He places 
faith and opinions in contrast; says all 
denominations agree in the first, and differ 
in the other; that faith is more important 
than opinions; opinions should be made 
things of mutual forbearance, and no 
ground of disfellowship. This certainly 
is very liberal ; but is it practicable ? Let 
us try itin a few cases. The Catholics 
believe in the divine mission of Christ, 
and so do the protestants; so they agree 
in faith. But it is the opinion of the 
Catholic that no minister or other member 
of the Church has a right to the exercise 
of private judgment in matters of religion ; 
and the protestant claims it as his inalien- 
able right by the giftof God. The Catho- 
lic has the majority, and enforces obedi- 
ence to what he sacredly thinks right. 
Would you require the protestant to for- 
bear and not disfellowship ? That is the 
question. The Calvinists and Arminians 
agree in faith, i. e., the messiahship of 
Christ; but the Calvinists are of opinion 
that all the benefits of the mission of 





Messrs. Editors;—Having in my letter 
of last week noticed the leading design of 
your correspondent ‘S. F.’ in presenting 
to your readers his views of the above 
question, i. e., to urge a more cordial 
union and fellowship among all Christians, 
and more especially between Unitarians 
and Universalists; I would now consider 
some of his positions. First. He assumes 
the position that the Holy Scriptures do 


not decide the truth or error of the affirma- | 


tive or the negative of the question in 
discussion ; so that the advocates of both 
sides of it are equally guilty of having 
travelled out of the sacred record. And 
yet he asserts the affirmative —that all men 
will be finally and forever happy—to be a 


good and most surpassingly sublime and 
, * a -—-—— ~wweprercs uv 
not decide the truth of such a doctrine, is 


it to be expected they will decide in favor 
of any doctrine or practice of less impor- 
tance? And so he understands the case ; 
for according to him, the Bible only estab- 
lishes the fundamental article of Christian 
faith—the messiahship of Jesus Christ. 
Then it does not decide in favor or against 
the doctrine of Trinity or Unity ; a future 
state of rewards or punishments ; the eter- 
nity of happiness or misery ; the necessity 
of repentance, progress, or love to all man- 
kind, and of course the Scriptures do not 
decide the propriety of the simple Congrega- 
tional forms of worship, the mixing of those 
with the Episcopal, Catholic, Methodists, 
or Quaker forms; or the duty of stand- 
ing, kneeling, prostrating or sitting, (the 
most irreverent of all postures) in prayer, 
or even the propriety of that most singular 
and ‘ last novelty,’ of a whole congregation 
joining by order in silent secret prayer 
and thanksgiving in the place of public 
worship. Nor do they, or can they decide 
any of the ‘ great questions of the present 
age ’—total abstinence, abolition, non-resis- 
tance, sending the Gospel to every crea- 
ture ; and therefore any appeal to them on 
these topics is entirely out of place. Yes, 
not only does our friend, ‘ S. F.,’ argue, in 
effect, to all this; but he says that the 
Scriptures do not so decide and define 
even that great central point of the Chris- 
tian faith—the Messiahship of Christ—as to 


ferent opinions on the grounds of that 
faith ;? by reason of the indefiniteness of 
their ideas, and the general and loose lJan- 


prevent Christians from entertaining ‘ dif | 
| 


Christ are limited by the decree of God to 
(a certain elect number from eternity ; the 
Arminians are of opinion that those benefits 
are, by the will of God, to be extended to all 
that will accept them. The Calvinists are 
the majority,and the minister, officers of the 
Church, preaching and Sabbath School in- 
Secale are all of that stamp, such as 
they think to be right, and feel bound in 
conscience to support. Now, ought the 
Arminian to forbear and not disfellowship 
jor leave his brethren? Is it said that by 
fellowshiping them, because they are sin- 
cere, we need not countenance their errors; 
|but pray would you not have to obey the 
| Bishop, support the minister, and bring up 
your children to the Sabbath School in the 
above cases; and would al: this be giving 





~ 


of your paper, and some others which ” 
more perfect knowledge of the Principles 
and measures of the abolitionists Might | 
perhaps have induced you to suppress, I i 
is pleasant and encouraging to see a Portio, 7 
of the conductors of the religious Press be, a” 
coming convinced that‘ wedo sustain arel. Be 
tion to Slavery, and consequently have Some be 


modes of extending the truth every indi- 
vidual must judge for himself. While 
every Christian is a missionary of the 
trath within his sphere, he will hardly be 
content to have his influence bounded, but 
will desire to do what he can abroad ; and, 
as he cannot go forth from his home, he 
will do something towards sending a teach- 


er of the truth to those less favored than 
himself. And this may be regarded as 
the best mode of extending what we look 
upon as the truth, because our Missiona- 
ries set forth our views not only in their 
preaching but in their lives also, and are 
continually scattering the seeds of truth by 
means of tracts. 

There are some considerations which 
may serve to deepen our interest in the 
cause of Missions. We speak now more 
particularly in regard to our Missions in 
the West, and yet what we say may gen- 
erally apply to other parts of our country. 

Why is fanaticism so widely spread 
over the West? Why is it that such wild, 
and fanciful, and delusive views of relig- 
ion are so prevalent, and are continually 
spreading? Is it not because of the in- 
efficiency of the popular views of religion ? 
Is it not because these views are essential- 








ly to consider and inform himself upon, 
These are great truths, which have be, 
too little regarded by the mass of or con, 


soon attain the same knowledge, and com. 
mence some appropriate action. 


statements, upon which I more partic. 
ularly wished to comment. 


The assertion that ‘ the abolitionists anal 


party have overlooked the claims of thel | 


duties in respect to it devolving upon ys.) 


that ‘ the idea that we have nothing to do ; 
with it whatever is not a Christian ide,» © 
and that ‘what is the most practicable 
efficient and peaceable means of effecting 
the abolition of slavery, is one of thos. 
questions which every citizen ought gray.. 


munity; but if the teachers and guide y U 
the people have seriously begun to reco», 
nize and acknowledge them as truths, Md } 
may hope that the people themselves yi Ie 


But the article in question contains other Hite F 


ly irrational, and men gladly change them 
with the hope of finding something better ? 
It is in the reasonableness, the justness, of 
our views of God, and of man, and of life, 
that a remedy is to be found for many of 


master in the rights of the slave, and have 
looked at the question only in its ethic] | 
aspects,’ shows plainly that the writer has ; 
formed his opinions from popular rumor # 








oe ee 


for myself, that there are some opinions 
so practically opposite and discordant in 
their influences, that it would be very dif- 
ficult for them both to be cherished and 
defended in the same communion. 
However I would not insinuate that 
there is any such difference of opinion be- 
tween the Unitarians and those who advo- 
cate the doctrine that all men will be 
finally and forever happy, as to prevent 
their being united in good fellowship and 
for the support and defence of the Gospel. 
For those who do not believe in a future 
state of consciousness, have no occasion or 
ground to talk of any or ‘ all men’s’ being 
finally or forever happy; and those that 
do, must, at least, believe ina temporary 
discipline for those who enter it impenitent. 
In conclusion. After what considera- 
tion I have been able to give these sub- 
jects, and what reflection I have had upon 
their tendency, I feel compelled to adopt 
the opinion that the Holy Scriptures do 
really and with sufficient clearness, decide 
the question at the head of this paper, and 
jall others, pertaining to Christian faith and 
| practice, that there is no real difference 
| between faith and opinion, in matters of 
| religion ; that men’s difference of faith and 
opinion, on revealed religion, is not the 
the fault of the Holy Scriptures, but their 
own; that this view of the Scriptures is 
|the only ground of hope for the union and 
good fellowship of Christians, all over the 
earth ; the only effectual cure of the wilJ 
schemes and fanatical speculations, which 
have afflicted the world, and are so rife 
among us of late. Hence we should search 








our deluded fellow-beings. 

Again, the greater part of Western 
preachers dwell with great force and earn- 
estness upon speculative doctrines, and 
make religion something separate from 
common life. Our missionaries, on the 
contrary, make religion to consist ina 
good life, and are continually applying the 
principles of the Gospel to the common 
duties of life. When one of the Western 
Pharisees of the straitest sect overcomes 
his prejudice sufficiently to venture with- 
in one of our Unitarian Churches, it is a 
common remark for him to make when 
coming out of the meeting, ‘that was an 
excellent moral discourse, but there was 
no religion in it.’ Such a remark shows 
that according to the popular theology of 
the West, religion is something separate 
from common life. And when we consid- 
er the laxity of morals in the West, must 
we not attribute this, in part at least, to the 
quality of their preaching, and to the pop- 
ular views of religion? This certainly 
presents a powerful argument in favor of 
sending our Missionaries to the West. 

And besides, it is our brethren, who call 
upon us for aid and sympathy, and they 
call none the less earnestly because not 
loudly. Could we but know the secrets 
of the hearts of thousands of our Western 
brethren, how powerfully would they ap- 
peal tous! Those who have friends in 


the Western wilds, who have 
trom Gur societies, from the endearments 


of home and its blessed religious privileges, 
know full well, through their letters, how 
they yeain for such services as they have 
been accustomed to in the East. And 
those who understand the human heart, 
also know that the tens of thousands of 
New England’s sons and daughters, who 
are scattered, in small companies, over the 
prairies and along the streams where Prov- 
idence has established their homes, are 
continually praying for such privileges as 
they have long enjoyed at the East, and 
perhaps never appreciated there. If they 
go to the meetings that are held in their 
villages, or in some solitary log-cabin, they 
often return home to lament over the want 
of charity in the preacher, or their loss of 
time in attending such barren services. 
And, as they return, and as every Sunday 
reminds them of their former home and 
its blessed, influences, they feel a longing 
for some life-giving administration of our 
religion, for such preaching as will show 
the intimate connexion of religion with 
life and duty. What multitudes of our 


and Ki:mball, 


George Thompson, of William Goodell, 
and if hehad heard the lectures of many 
of the most prominent abolitionists, he 


immediate emancipation, as that the slay 
is oppressed. However difficult ithas beep, 


and themselves classed, worked and sold 


made and the work done. 
Slavery Society, that the direct, immedi- 


an immense increase of personal security, 


a-dozen years testifying to them of the si 


of free labor ; and had not our white breth- 


lessons. 


Abolitionists ‘have aimed to accomplish 


of the highest and: holiest 


which in a wicked and selfish world, and 
in relation 


abuses, it is not wise to do. 


once have thought thatthe statement, by 
the editor of areligious paper, thata re- 


it appears that such a course is not wise 





brethren there are, far away, who are now 
praying for just such an administration of 
religion as the true preachers of our de- 
nomination could give! And again, what 
multitudes of men, (our brethren) who can 
be influenced by no other than such views 
as we present, are now suffering their 
spiritual natures to die through indiffer- 
ence and worldliness! This latter class 
perhaps demand more at our hands than 
any other. They are- now in imminent 
danger, and their safety depends, in a 
great degree, upon us. Shall we not labor 





reply. 
The last passage upon which we wish 
to comment is as follows. 


probably ultimataly triumph ; but the strug- 


gle would be fearful and the triumph ] 


bloody.’ 


Passing by the incongruity of the high | 


or hearsay evidence, rather than from per- 
sonal knowledge of those avainst whom he | 
brings so grave acharge. Ifhe wert 
acquainted with the writings of Thome} ™ 
of Richard Hildreth, of 


; 


could nut have made these assertions, 
It has been as elaborately proved in the 
publications of the Anti-Slavery Society, J 
by reasonings and facts, that the planters 
pecuniary interests would be favored by | 


while our brothers and sisters have bee, | 
chained, lashed, starved, tortured ; while” 
their conjugal, parental, social, civil ani ™ 
religious rights have been trampled upon, © 


with brutes, and denied the sympathies | 
and succors of humanity, to look aside © 
from their claims and consider the interests 
of their oppressors, the effort has been 
A vast body of 7 
evidence, or rather of demonstration, may | 
be found in the publications of the Anti | 


ate, and permanent effect of immedisle 
emancipation upon the masters would be ~ 


of agricultural and commercial prosperity, — 
of all the element of social, morals and re 7 
ligious improvement, and last but not least,» 
ne out} of conscious rectitude and peace of min, — 
The masters have been abundantly though 7 
of and cared for; the ex-slaveholders of 
Antigua and Bermuda have been for hil: [ 


perior convenience, economy and comfort 


ren of the south been afflicted with the | 
most inveterate kind of deafness, they would 
long ago have heard and profited by those | 


The writer complains further that the 


their object at once through the operation | 
principles, | 


to extensive and hereditary 


Truly this is a queer world. I should | 


formatory association acted on the highest © 
and holiest principles, and sought to put © 
those principles in immediate operation, | 
was rather laudatory than otherwise. Bu! " 


What then is wise ? What sort of principles © 
is it safe to act upon ; and when ought actual | 
reformation to begin? We pause for a @ 


‘ Abolitionism, | 
technically speaking, if carried forward 7) 
and carried out, can end, it seems to us, | 
only in a physical struggle, in which the 7 
cause of humanity and freedom would | 


guage they employ to express them. Now| the Scriptures, judge ourselves with severi- 
I confess this rather shocks my protestant! 'Y? but our neighbors with kindness and 


for them ? 


i : est and holiest principles terminating, 4S 
These are some of the considerations 





taste and nice discrimination for which | 
that gentleman is so remarkable. The 
Address to the people was by Mr. Lincoln 
of Fitchburgh. The time had been so 
much occupied by those who went before 
him, that he had the good sense to omit 





large portions of his address. But what 


it to be such ; controversies on the subject 
have not so decided it; and that benevo- 
lent and good men do not, in their hearts, 
so decide it, but stand ready to thank and 
bless God from the bottem of the soul, 
whenever they find it to be true. He ad- 
mits, on the other hand, that the Scrip. 





feelings ; for when I left my ‘authorised | 
guide,’ flung to the winds all my * human 
creeds’ and took the Holy Scriptures for 
my ‘only creed ;’ I took them as sufficient- 
ly clear self interpreters of their own 
meaning, to be my safe and heavenly guide 
in all doctrine and duty, from the least to 
the most paramount. 


But to the point; he says ‘none of the 
scriptural writers appear to have ever had 
the question distinctly and definitely in his 
mind.’ Qn this supposition ; what are we 
to suppose wa@ the meaning of John when 
he said of Christ, ‘he was the true light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,’ in the past, present and future? 
Would any man go about lighting up 
twelve candles, and not design to produce 
the aggregate light of ‘twelve burning 
tapers?” What could have been our 
Lord’s design when he alledged to the 
Sadducees that God, who is the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, is not the God 
of the dead but of the liviny, for all, in the 
past, present and future, live unto him; if 
if he did not intend to express the idea 
distinctly, that God sustains the being and 
seeks the happiness of ‘ all men’ here and 





charity. 


P. S. Next week, I will notice his 


Scripture proofs, &c. ¥. Z. 


, 





For the Register and Observer. 
WESTERN MISSIONS. 


One who has experienced in his own 
heart the joy which a living faith in Chris- 
tianity inspires, wishes that this joy-in- 
spiring faith may be imparted to all hearts. 
This thought contains the secret of all 
Missionary operations, and is full of assu- 
rance that eventually the desire of every 
Christian soul shall be realized in the con- 
version of ‘the kingdoms of this world 
into the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ.’ The greater interest now felt in 
regard to the Missions of our denomina- 
tion, is owing to the greater interest felt 
by ourselves in religion. And as this in- 
terest increases, as religion becomes to us 
an absorbing consideration, so must our 
efforts increase in spreading the living 
truth of Christianity. If any one feel no 
desire to spread this truth, has he not just 
cause to believe that he has no hearty in- 
terest in religion itself? As to the best 


‘laborers into this field as often as those 


which call upon us, not only to persevere 
in our efforts to support missions at the 
West, but to increase those efforts. At 
present, only a few beacon-lights are set 
up in the great valley of the Mississippi ; 
but we trust that they shine with a steady 
lustre, and cheer the hearts and encourage 
the hopes of those who see them only at a 
distance. Let their number be continually 
increased, until, from this small beginning, 
the whole West shall be flooded with the 
joyful light of truth. Let ussend out new 








can be found who are willing to go forth 
zs Apostles upon this arduous but glorious 
mission. And,in order that the means 
may be furnished to the missionary, let us 
each add ‘two mites,’ if no more, to the 
treasury of the Lord. 





their legitimate operation, only in a physi 
cal struggle, I shall only remark that the 


opinion expressed above corroborates the | 


previous evidence that its author has jittle 
or no personal acquaintance with 
principles and measures of abulitionis* 
These may be stated in a few words, and 
the readers of the Register may the 
judge of their tendency. 

The principle, agreement to which con 
stitutes a man technically an abolitionist 
is, slave-holding is invariably a sin, and 
ought in every instance, to be immediately 
abandoned, 

The measures of the Abolitionists have 
been to spread this principle and its col 
lateral truths through the country, by lee 
tures, books, newspapers, periodical pamph- 
lets, and tracts, as extensively as possi 
ble, and to petition the State and national 
Legislatures for such aid in this great 


work of humanity as they can constitution 
ally and legitimately give. A small por 
tion of them have also used their constitt 
tional right to nominate Abolitionists 
fill the national and State offices. This 8 
all that they have done ; the head and 
front of their offending. The ‘ struggle 


For the Register and Observer. 
DUTIES OF THE NORTH IN REGARD TO SLAVERY. 
Messrs Editors,—In the Register of July 
224, I find an editorial article entitled‘ Posi- 


tion and duties of the North with regard to 
Slavery,’ containing some thoughts which 














I am glad to see spread before the readers!has been one of truth and moral power 
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against sophistry, contempt, misrepresen- 
tation, brute violence and lynch law. 
Physical force is not one of their means of 
operation ; it is unknown alike to their 
theory and practice ; and he who asserts 
that their principles have such a tendency 
either utters a wilfulcalumny, or knows 


not whereof he affirms. c. K. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., July 26th, 1843. 

Messrs Editors,—-I was pleased to read 
the several communications, which have re- 
cently appeared in your paper, respecting 
the purchase of the proposed * Western 
Divinity School.’ J find that some of our 
people here do not know the circumstan- 
ces of the case, and as some of your rea- 
ders elsewhere may not be informed on 
the subject, I will state briefly the facts, as 
I understand them to be. 

The building is situated in Belvidere, 
Illinois, and was formerly used as an 
academy, under the direction of the Bap- 
tists; but the present proprietors cannot 
continue it, for want of funds and are will- 
ing to sell it (under a mortgage for the 
amount) for $400, provided the same can be 


Z 
It seems to us that no one can know | 


the situation of the Society—the promise 
of the village and the value of the proposed 
purchase, without being willing todo what- 
ever may be in their power to aid us. 

Any one wishing more information or 
willing to contribute, can address Mr E. A. 
Straw, Manchester N. H., or Rev. Charles 
Briggs, Agent of A. U. A., Boston. 

P. S. We hope that those friends who 
have already expressed their sympathy, 
will feel encouraged by the foregoing 
statement, to extend all the aid in their 
power, and especially that our brethren in 
Lowell who can most fully appreciate 
our situation, will realize the immediate 
influence of their aid and the probable 
future consequences. 














We have received the following from a Subseri- 
ber in New York. 


New York, Jury 24th, 1843. 


Messrs Editors,—The object of this com- 
munication is to request you, to solicit of 
the Rev. Mr Bellows of this city, a copy 
of a sermon preached yesterday morning, 
suggested by, and relating to, the recent 
division in the Episcopal Church, and to 
publish the same in the Register, if it meet 





raised by us in August, (next month) other- 
wise, they (the present proprietors) will 
probably be able to obtain the necessary 
funds to continue it. Certainly, it seems 
to me, zo one can object to give something 
towards accomplishing it, be it ever so 
smu'l, 

They cannot object on the ground of 
‘sectarianism,’ (for there may possibly be 
some with this feeling) for the ‘ Christians’ 
are exerting themselves, and will be asso- 
ciated with us, in case the building is pur- 
chased, although I suppose that the school 
would be under the superintendence more 
particularly, of the American Unitarian 
Association. The amount required is not 
large, but $400; decidedly small, when com- 
pared with our ability, as a body, to con- 
tribute. 

Our people in Providence have set a 


good example and have agreed to raise |< 


$100, or one fourth of the required amount, 
provided the balance is made up elsewhere. 
Our denomination, as a sect, is certainly as 
wealthy and probably more so, than any 
other at the east. Here, too, among us, 
are to be found some of our richest citizens, 
and I cannot conceive why there should 
be that luke-warm feeling manifested, that 


your views, (as I doubt not it will) for it 
was an exceedingly able, independent, and 
talented discourse. This controversy is 
of great interest to the friends of liberal 





Christianity, and I trust you will be able 
to furnish them with this interesting expo- 
sition of it, and oblige yours, 
A Svusscriper. 

We wish a Subscriber, being on the 
spot, had addressed himself directly to 
Rev. Mr Bellows, procured the manuscript 
and sent it on to us forinsertion. It would 
give us great pleasure to enrich our col- 
umns with any thing from the pen of Mr} 
Bellows, more especially with the dis- 
course alluded to. The subject is one of 
deep interest, involving most important 
principles, and needing to be thoroughly 
discussed. We hope our brother at New 
York will comply with the request which, 
in behalf of our readers, we unite witha! 
Subscriber’ in making to him. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Marco Paul’s Travels and Adventures in pursuit 
of Knowledge. By Jacob Abbott. 


This new series of juvenile books has 
reached its third volume, and we can speak 
of it with more confidence than before, 





I know has been shown by some here, | 
when they have been asked to subscribe 
for the object. They certainly cannot be 
aware of the importance of the subject, for 
I conceive it to be one of the most impor- 
tant objects for which our aid has ever 
been solicited. We shall not, for a great 
many years certainly, and perhaps never 
again, have an opportunity of procuring a 
school building for the purpose proposed, 





at so little expense and with so many ad- 
vantages. I do hope that there will be no 
more delay in procuring subscriptions, by 
the luke-warm feelings of our people, and 
that a?Z will contribute their mite, be it ever 
so small. Ss. 


Manchester, N. H. 
columns have been 
ofien opened to tales of want among the 
many feeble Societies in our land, ani 
many demands have been made upon the 


Although your 


philanthropic and missionary spirit of our 
churches, i trust there yet remains incli- 
nation and ability to aid cases of real want. 
With this impression we venture to explain 
what seems to us a case of pressing ne- 
cessity. 

We have a small, but united and perse- 
vering Society, who feel encouraged to 
persevere through many trials when they 
consider the rapid growth of our village, 
which in five years has risen toa popu- 
lation of about 6000, probably surpassing 
any other village in New England in 
rapidity of growth, and under the auspi- 
ces of a rich and enterprising Manufactur- 
ing Company of great promise for years to 
come. We feel therefore that there isa 
certainty of a large and flourishing Socie- 
ty if we could once be comfortably situa- 
ted. 

We have hitherto worshipped in the 
Town Hall, for which we have paid the 
last year $156, and extra for every meet- | 
ing not on the Sabbath ( as the ordination, | 
fast or thanksgiving.) And although a new 
and elegant Hall. being built to accommo- 
date 1200, it is unfavorable for the worship 
or growth of our little band. 

We are now offered a Chapel recently 
vacated by the Methodists, containing 60| 
pews and a singing gallery, with fixtures 
for lighting and warming for the small sum 
of $800. Another opportunity like this 
we think cannot be found. For this sum 
we may obtain a Church furnished. We 
shall then be sure of success. 


The expenses of the last year left us 
$96 in debt, and for this a few young 
men are responsible. Should we contin- 
ue in the Town Hall an equal amount will 
be added this year, and we have not the 
means to warrant this debt after doing all 
we can for the present. The purchase of 
this house would save annually in our ex- 
penses more than the 968, and allow usall 


the advantages which flow from having a 
to) 


when we merely anticipated its success on 
the reputation of the author. We have 
read each of its numbers with gratification, 
and we have seen children read them with 
avidity. They evidently do not object to 
that which alone we should name as a prom- 
inent fault or danger in this writer's style ; 
viz., his great minuteness of detail and 
profusion of illustration. But this may be 
only an objection of adults, and rather a| 
recommendation to children. We do know 
that children are deeply interested in the 
books, and we are sure they will draw 
from them accurate geographical and sta-| 
tistical information in the most agreeable 
form, with sound moral instruction so nat- 
urally interwoven as never to be skipped. 














We should be glad to introduce Marco to 
every family in the land. 

Notice. Subscribers in Northfield, Ms. 
whose bills are furwarded this week, will 
please to pay Rev. Mr Everett, (who will 
receipt their bills,) and much oblige the 
publisher. 





No. 19 wantep. Subscribers who can 
conveniently spare No. 19 of the current 
volume of the Christian Register, will do 
the publisher a kindness, by forwarding 
that copy through the mail or otherwise, 
addressed ‘ Christian Register,’ Boston. 





*,.* The Treasurer of the Evangelical 
Missionary Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of twenty dollars from the Ladies 
Benevolent Association in Rev. Mr. Allen’s 
Society, Northboro. 


WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION. 





The next meeting of this Association | 


August 14, at 5 o’clock. 
the next day at 11 A. M. 
C. Braprorp, Scribe. 


Public services | 





FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, 
This Association will meet at the house 


of the Rev. D. Huntington in Hadley, on 











will be holden at the house of* Rev. Mr! 
| Alden, in South Brookfield, on Monday, | 





Monday, August 14. 
By order of the Scribe. 





OBITUARY: 





For the Register and Observer. 
THOMAS W. SEARS. 


It is a just but melancholy duty that we 
should record the virtues of the departed, 
both as an example to the living, and a just 
and sincere expression of the feelings which 
are prompted in the breasts of those who 
are the near relatives and friends of the 
departed. We are thus impelled to speak | 
of one who, until within a very few months, } 
was well known in this community as one 














house of our own. To own this and pay 


our debt will require $900. 

Christian friends, for the last year we! 
have felt discouraged, seeing no way by | 
which we were to pay our debt and con- 
tinue the Society. We now feel that this 
purchase would at once relieve our anxie- 
ty. Weask aid. We have encourage- 
ment to expect $300, or $400, and we so- 
licit the sympathy andaid of those who 


| 
{ 


' 
{ 


jambitious to excel in his calling, and in 


of our most active and promising young 
merchants. In his business habits he was 
prompt, energetic and honorable. He was 


endeavoring to reach the point to which he 
aspired, he often went beyond his physical | 
Strength, and aggravated the disease of 
which he was finally the victim. He 
shared, to a great extent, the patronage of 
the community, and the many proofs of 








may yet feel able to give. 


friendship and congratulation which he 
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{ 
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| 
| 
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received from those to whom he was com- 
paratively a stranger, caused his heart to 
overflow with gratitude. But his devotion 
to business was by no means his all-absorb- 
ing pursuit; and it becomes us here to 
speak of him as a religious man. He was 
always ready to contribute his share in be- 
half of religious and philanthropic insti- 
tutions, and to the destitute and suffering, 
wherever they met his eye, he was quick 
to supply the means of relief. There was 
a spontaneousness in these evidences of his 
kind heart and disposition, which is rarely 
witnessed, and which those who were the 
objects of his charities, will never forget. 
It was not his custom to refer such persons 
to the Minister at Large, or ask them why 
they did not work or apply to the proper 
sources for help. During the last two 
years, Mrz Sears had given much of his 
time to reading and reflection. His obli- 
gations as a parent, called to educate and 
give advice to his children, brought his 
attention most forcibly to the subject of 
religion ; and although he made no Cisplay 
of his zeal, and assumed no false garb of 
sanctity, there was to be witnessed in his 
deportment, a reverence for truth, virtue, 
and holiness, which convinced us that he 
was subject to its salutary and heavenly 
influence. This was shown in the earnest- 
ness of his devotions at his own family 
altar, and also in the interest he felt in the 
prosperity of the religious Society to which 
he belonged, and in the success of its Pastor. 
One or two of his prayers, which breathe the 
true spirit of one striving to attain higher 
degrees of excellence,have been taken down 
by a near friend, and appeared in one of 
our religious’ papers a few months since. 
Though dead, he yet speaketh in these 
most valuable and ever to be cherished 
memorials of his piety. He knew the 
nature of his disease and was willing to 
submit to the will of God. He was advised 
to seek a more genial climate, and in con- 
sequence, visited Richmond, but he return- 
ed more feeble to his family, surrounded 
by whom he departed in the hope of that 
blessed reunion with them beyond the 
grave, which is promised in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 





{From the Newport Herald of the Times.} 
MISS ANN C. SHAW. 


Died in this town, (Newport, R. I.) on 
Wednesday morning, 26th ult. Ann Check- 
ley, youngest daughter of Josiah C. Shaw, 
Esq. aged 29 years. Her death was caused 
by a lockjaw, occasioned by a fall from a 
chaise on Wednesday of last week. The 
injury was not considered dangerous until 
early this week ; and even on the morning 
ol the day preceding her death, her physi- 
cians and friends had hopes, but in the 
course of the day.all hope rapidly declined 
and she herself calmly expressed in writ- 
ing, for she could not speak, her feeling 
that she must die, and at half past 11 yes- 
terday morning, she calmly breathed her 
last. 

Many are the hearts to which this sim- 
ple announcement speaks such unutterable 
things, that the worthiest words of eulogy 
must seem tothem sadly inadequate. But 
we must say, that if youth and beauty of 
person, mind and manners,—if liveliness 
of fancy, purity of sentiment and kindliness 
of heart, all that makes a daughter anda 
sister the joy and grace of the domestic 
circle and the light of parental eyes,—if 
these and so many other nameless charms 
could have turned aside the stroke of death, 
then would she whose sudden snatching 
away has fallen so heavily upon our hearts, 
have been still walking amongst us in all 
her wonted bloom and brilliancy, 
faithful at home, animating and engaging 
every where. If the cares and prayers of 
the fondest affection and the most faithful 
friendship could have shielded and saved 
her, they would have done it. But God’s 


will has been done in our midst, upon her 


and upon us, and now may it be done by} 


us! 
hearts of human beings with all his unut- 
erable yearning of domestic affection, must 
have the same affection in an infinitely 
higher degree. The Father in Heaven 
hath seen fit to call His daughter home, 


and may the earthly parents, whom she | 


has preceded by a few years, have strength 
to say, ‘ Blessed be His name!’ and to feel 
that in faithfulness He hath afflicted them. 
Peace be with her! for peace was with her, 
and peace and joy and light came with her 
like an atmosphere wherever her step 
drew nigh. Peace be with her! and with 
us the blessed memory of her goodness, 


and with those bereaved parents the conso- | 


lations of His gospel, to whose arms we 
believe that patient sufferer has gone to 
wear a bridal robe not of earth. 


LINES TO FHE MEMORY OF MISS ANN C, SHAW. 
BY WILLIAM H. CRANSTON. 
O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came this day ,— 
* T'was an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flower away. 
LoNGFELLow. 


Tout the ceep knell again ! Death has been here, 
And from our very midst born off a friend; 
Heaven’s record-angel has this day closed up 

Her book of life, and called the spirit hence,— 
‘The summons came while yet the earth was green, 
And every flower sent up its breath to God. 

But oh, her aged parents cannot bear 

A pang like this, just as the lamp of life, 

With them, is burning dim. Her beaming eye, 
And mellow voice would cheer the gloom of age, 
And gently bear it to the dreary tomb. 

Indeed, how changed is all! *T was yesterday 

I saw her in the bloom of maidenhood, 

With all the glow of health upon her cheek, 

And smile of innocence within her eye. 

‘To-day, the angel of the Lord came down, 

And, at the noon, prepared her for his court. 

How eloquent is death! Amid our joy, 

When earth and air and all therein, are glad, 
With noiseless step, Ile comes into oar midst, 
And calls the fairest of earth’s guests away ; 

The Reaper culls the brightest flowers that grow, 
To ornament the sacred court of Heaven ! 


Wednesday afternoon, July 26, 1843. 





DAVID CROCKER, ESQ. 

Death of the High Sheriff of Barnstable Coun- 
ty.—It is with much regret we announce the death 
of David Crocker, Esq., the Sheriff of Barnstable 
county, at the age of sixty-four years. His illness, 
which has been caused by an inward inflamation, 
has been severe for the last three weeks, and re- 
sulted in death last Saturday evening. His re- 
mains were interred on ‘Tuesday afternoon from 
his residence in this village. 

Mr. Crocker has held the responsible office of 
Sheriff for the last twenty years,—havieg been ap- 


kind and | 


We feel that He who inspired the | 


GIST 


meetighians ~ahadwashetilitaegeue : 


pointed by Governor Brooks, in 18238, and has} 
performed its various duties with great satisfaction. 
He was chosen President of the Barnstable Bank, 
at its incorporation in 1825, and has remained its 
first officer to the present time, conducting the af- 
fairs of the institution with the greatest pradence 
and success. [He was an upright, prompt, thor- 
ough business man, and his loss among those with 
whom he has been for many years associated, both 
in public and private, will be severely felt.— Barn- 
stable Patriot. 


THOMAS WATSON SHEPARD, ESQ. 


Death of our Postmaster.—Thomas Watson 
Shepard, Esq. the Postmaster in this town, died 
ut his residence in Hawley street on. Wednesday | 
night last, aged 49. He had for a number of years | 
been in a precarious state of health. Mr. Shepard | 
was for a long time printer of the Hampshire Ga- | 
zette nnder the editorship of Sylvester Judd, Esq. 
He afterwards went into the book business and 
continued in it until the revulsion in 1837, In 
September 1841, he received the appointment of 
Postmaster from President Tyler, and held the 
office until the time of his death, conducting the 
business of the office with the utmost integrity and 
fidelity-—traits of character, which Mr. Shepard 
possessed, without a fault. fle was honorable in 
all his dealings and highly esteemed as a citizen. 
—WNorthampton Courier. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 





Western Railroad.—By a communication in 
the Boston Courier of the 29th ult., it appears that, 
ef the seventeen hundred original stockholders, 
fourteen hundred stil] retain their shares. ‘Three 
hundred have sold. 

We are told that the Low Fure Policy is bring- 
ing a great accession of ‘ through passengers,’ and 
‘ upward freight,’ to the road. The increase of 
upward freight since last year is very great Many 
judicious business men think that hereafter, the 
winter will not be the dull season for this road, as 
it is for others; that on the closing of the canal the 
great staples ofthe west will naturally take this 
direction, in exchange for the commodities which 
| most abound here, and which are in demand in 
the western interior. 

These impressions, which it is believed are be- 
coming general, will tend not only to prevent far. 
ther depressions of the stock, but to raise its mar- 
ket value. 











Death of Rev. Dr. Greenwood.—We are at 
length called to record, the lamented, but not un- 
| expected death of this excellent man. On Tues- 
day, the Ist inst, he was remarkably cheerful and 
comfortable. On Wednesday morning about four 
o’clock, he had an attack of haemorrhage, and be- 
fore he could receive medical aid, he expired. 


Cambridge Odservatory.—The facts stated in 
the following article will be new to many of our 
readers, and should be recorded as an act of justice 
to the gentlemen concerned. 


Cambridge.—The deficiency of instruments at 
the Observatory is about to be supplied upon a 
| scale of manificence, worthy of the princely liber- 
Jality of the Boston merchants. David Sears, of 

Boston, has given five thousand dollars for the 
|erection of an observatory tower, which will be 
| furnished with instraments from a contribution of 
| twenty thousand dollars, which was subscribed 
} within sixty days from the date of the Sears dona- 
| tion, and to which he himself gave an additional 
| sum of five hundred dollars. The ready patron- 
! age which has, upon this occasion, been so gener- 
| ally extended to American Astronomy, is most 

honorable to the Republic; and no country can 
point to a larger donation to science, in proportion- 

to its wealth. The other donors are Peter C. 

Brooks, who gave one thousand dollars; Samuel 
} Appleton, William Appleton, John P. Cushing of 
| Watertown, Joseph Peabody of Salem, Thomas 
| H. Perkins, Jonathan Phillps, Robert G. Shaw, 
and George C. Shattuck, each of whom gave five 

hundred dollars; Nathan Appleton, Abbott Law- 

rence, Amos Lawrence, Israel] Manson, Theodore 
| Lyman, Nathaniel West of Salem, D. L. Pickman 

of Salem, George Howland of New Bedford, Gid- 
oa Howland of New Bedford, John A. Parker of 
| New Bedford, William Rotch, Jr. of New Bed- 
( ford, James Arnold of New Bedford, N. W. Neal 
| of Salem, John Parker, Willian Pratt, John Wells, 
| Ezra Weston, T. W. Ward, Josiah Quincy, Sam- 
luel Fales, Francis Parkman, Martin Brimmer, 
| ‘rhomas Lee, Francis C. Gray, Horace Gray, Hen- 
jry Oxnard, Wm. Lawrence, N. 1. Bowditch, 
| George W. Lyman, Charles Lyman, George Puark- 
man, Thomas B. Wales, Daniel P. Parker, John 

. Gardner, George Hallett, Edmund Dwight, 
| Wm. Storgis, Nathaniel Silsbee of Salem, John 
| C. Gray, Ozias Goodwin, James Davis, Jr., Dr. 
John Codman, John Quincy Adams, Dr. Wiiliam 
J. Walker, Charles G. Coffin of Nantucket, Jared 
Coffin of Nantucket, J. W. Barrett of Nantacket, 
G. B. Upton of Nantucket, Dwight Boyden, Henry 
Plympton, F. Tudor, H. Codman, Samuel C. 
'Gray, William Amory, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, 
| Thomas B. Curtis, Bates & Co., Joseph Grinnell 
{of New Bedford, J.J. Dixwell, James S. Amory, 

Samuel T. Armstrong, J. Chickering, Dr. John 
Ware, John M. Forbes, George H. Kuhn, Joseph 
| Whitney, Andrew E. Belknap, S. Austin, Jr., F. 








| Bassett, Richard D. Narris, and Thomas Wet- 

more, of whom the first eighteen gave two han- 

| dred dollars each; the fol.owing thirty, one hun- 

| dred dollars each, and the remainder smalier sums, 

| principally of fifty dollars. In addition to these 

} individual contributions the Society for the Diffu- 

| sion of Useful Knowledge gave one thousand dol- 

} lars; and this lead to the societies was almost 

simultaneous given by the American Academy of 
| Arts and Sciences, with the still larger donation of 
three thousand dollars; the other societies which 

contributed are the American, Merchants and Na- 

tional Insurance Companies, and Humane Society, 

| each of which gave five hundred dollars; the Nep- 

tune and Washington Insurance Companies, each 

of which gave three hundred dollars; the Equitable 

Safety Insurance, which gave two hundred and fifty 

dollars; and the Tremont Insurance Company, 

which gave two hundred dollars. 

| "The location of the present observatory is very 

| had on many accounts; so that about a year since, 

, the Corporation of Harvard University has wisely 

| profited by an advantageous opportunity to pur- 

| chase the best possible site in its vicinity for as- | 
;}tronomical parposes. ‘The position is elevated, 

and commands in every direction, a clear horizon, 





E 








without danger of molestation from trees, houses, | 
smoke, or other causes, aud with hills well situa- 
ted for the erection of meridian aud prime vertical | 
marks. Upon this, which is known as Summer | 
House Hiil, the Sears ‘Tower will be erected, with | 
the other buildings for magnetic, meteorological 
and astronomical observations, and the house for 
the observer. The funds invested in the observa- 
tory, when it is completed, will amount to thirty- | 
five or forty thousand dollars, consisting, besides 
the above twenty-five thousand dollars, in the 
house and lands given by the Co'lege, the exten- 
sive magnetic apparatus given by the American 
Academy, a telescope for occulations and eclipses, 
from Francis Peabody of Salem, Mr Bond’s astro- 
nomical clock, transit telescope, telescope for oc- 
culations, and his other instruments; and lastly, 
the never-to-be-forgotten little comet seeker be- 
longing to President Quincy, with which Mr Bond | 
first discovered the head of the recent comet, and | 
was enabled to make his observation of the 9th of | 
March, and to which instrument we are largely in- 

debted for the contribution of these funds. The} 
new instruments which will probably be purchased 

if the fands should prove to be sufficient, are, an 
equatoria! telescope of the largest class, being of) 
the same dimensions with the celebrated Pulkova 
telescope; a transit cirele; a small equatorial of 
six feet focal length; a comet seeker of the largest 
size; and a Zcinth sector. With these instruments, 
the observatory will be as well endowed as any in 
the world, fur the class of observations to which 
— be principally devoted.—Silliman’s Jour- 
nal, 





Commander Alexander B. Pinkham, United 
States Navy, died at his residence, near the Navy 
Yard, Gosport, on Sunday morning, after a long 
and painful illness. He was a native of Massa- 
chusetts—Nantacket, we believe, wus his birth- 
place—and an accomplished seaman, full of the 
spirit of enterprize and nautical research. He has 
left a wife and three children. His remains were 
interred yesterday gfiernoon, with the usual milita- 











ry honors.—Vorfolk Heralit, { 


_of Mr Alvan Simonds, 6 3-4 years. 


R. 
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Wabash and Erie Canal.—It is a fact (says 
the Indianapolis Journal) that we are beginning to 
send produce west tothe New York and Boston 
markets. Large quantities ef hemp, and other ar- 
ticles are now being forwarded in wagons to La- 
fayette, some sixty-five miles northwest, by our 
enterprising citizens, to be sent on the Wabash 
and Erie canai to Boston and New York markets. 
For one hundred and fifty miles above this place, 
along the rich valley of White river, this canal can 
be reached by our farmers by travelling north and 
west some sixty or sixty-five miles. Heretofore, 
they have been compelled to transport their pro- 
ducts in wagons one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred miles, to reach Cincinnati and other points on 
the Ohio. The immense influence the opening of 
this canal will have on three fourths of the whole 
State, is incalculable. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the products in the valley of White river, 
north of Indianapolis will be quadrupled in a few 
years, in consequence of this new facility for trans- 
porting the same to the Atlantic markets. 


The N. E. Guards.—-We have been requested 
to notice the unanimous feeling of sympathy, 
which this favorite Buston Company has manifes- | 
ted with regard to the late accident, which deprived | 
it of two valuable members, the individuals com- 
posing it, of two generous and disinterested friends, 
and society of two promising young men, cut off 
in the dawn of manhood. We can do so no bet- 
ter than by inserting a note left with us containing 
the request, and which but anticipated our own re- 
marks upon the subject.. We are also requested 
to tender the thanks of the Company to Com. 
Nicholson, of the Navy Yard, for his prompt and 
efficient assistance in endeavoring to recover the 
bodies. ‘They also wish publicly to acknowledge 
the efforts to the same end, of another individual, 
ina more hamble sphere. Mr A. Manning, a 
boatinan at Long wharf, placed his boats and per- 
sonal services at the disposal of the friends of the 
deceased, and tendered his hearty and gratuitous 
co-operation in any means deemed expedient for 
the end proposed. We subjoin the letter alluded 
to above : 


Boston, July 26, 1843. 
To the E-litor of the. Boston Allas: 


Dear Sir—I wish you would publish through 
your columns, the able and efficient manner in 
which the New England Guards have noticed the 


) fe rg ae OLD WORKS—The Sermons of 
John Emery Abbot, with a Memoir, by Rev. 
H. Ware, Jr. 

The Sermons of Rev A. Abbot, with a Memoir; 
Burton’s cheering views of Man and Providence. 

Abbut’s Young Christian; Kettell’s specimens of 
American Poetry, 8 vols. 

Whitman’s Village Sermons; Foster’s Essays; 
Channing’s Discourses, 12 mo. 

The Listener, hy Caroline Fry, 2vols; A Word 
to Women and other Gatherings, by Caroline Fry, 
12 mo. 

Smith’s Essay on Moral Sentiments, 8vo; Brook’s 
Daily Monitor, 8vo; Life of Thomas Paine, author 
of the Age of Reason; Dr. Harris’? Memorials of 
Oglethorpe; Blair’s Sermons, London edition, 5 
vols, 8vo—for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO, 118 
Washington st. aug5 











AMILY BIBLES.—WM. CROSBY & CO. 

have just received a good arsortment of quarto 

Family Bibles, from $2 to $5 a copy—for sale at 
118 Washington st. a5 





ADIES GAITER BOOTS—A large assort- 
ment of Gaiter Boots—A large azsortment of 
Black, Bronze and Fawn Gaiter Boots, just received 
ye sale low, at BELL’S, 155 Washington st. 
a 





(= SHOES, only $1,00, for the best qual. 
ity of Ladies Gaiter Shoes, of different styles, 
at BELL’S, 155 Washington st., opposite the old 
South Church, a5 





OOTS! BOOTS!! A_ large assortment of 

Gents Calf Sew’d and Peg’d Boots, may be 
found at low prices, at BELL’S, 155 Washington 
st. a5 














RENCH SHOES !—Just imported from the 

manufacturer (Este) a beautiful assortment of | 
French Shoes, for sale at T.. H. BELL’S, 155 
Washington st. a5 





OOKS—Notes, explanatory and practical on 
the Epistle to the _ Secentg by Albert Barnes; 
Productive Farming, or a familiar digest of the re- 
cent discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, Davy, and 
other celebrated writers on Vegetable Chemistry, 
by J. A. Smith—No 2 Hannah More’s Works, to 
be completed in 8 Nous. at 25 cents each—A Sermon 
preached before the University of the Cathedral | 
Church in Oxford, by E. B. Pusey, D. D.; A State- 
ment of Facts in relation to the recent ordination in 








afflicting accident which occurred to two of their 
members. It is anumber of years since I have | 
seen so much sympathy and feeling expressed, as | 
there has been by this compauy. They were in 
our harbor early and late, in endeavoring to obtain 
the bodies, which they did at last, by their inde- 
fatigable exertions, yesterday morning. It was 
the wish of the parents of the deceased, that they 
should turn out to accompany the remains to the 
grave, with some badge or some mark to designate 
them asacompany. ‘This they did in their fatigue 
caps, and dressed in black, and made a most re- 








St. Stephen’s Church, N. ¥.; No 10 Brande’s En- 
cyclopedia—part 1 Tom Burke of Ours, to be com- | 
pleted in 2 parts—The Life and Speeches of Henry | 
Clay, in 2 large vols, for $1. : 
Every work published in the U. States received | 
and for sale as soon as issued. Orders are respect- | 
fully solicited by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 133) 
Washington st. ad 





ID GLOVES cleaned to look equal ts New— 
THEO. H. BELL has been appointed Agent! 
for cleansing Kid Gloves of all colors. Also, blond | 


sat 


spectable appearance. ‘lhey turned out with fall | Thos white satin Shoes, embroidered Belts, §¢.— 


ranks—and never have I witnessed so great an ex- 
pression of feeling, and so solemn a sight as was | 
manifested by that company to-day. 

Coffin and Dana were young men of talent, be- | 
loved and respected by every member of that corps, | 
and the inost prominent as privates in the company. 
Their prospects were just beginning to brighten. 
Young Dana was about to receive an appointment 
to the Military School at West Point. He has 
been employed as assistant Engineer and Surveyor 
on the Worcester Railroad, and had just comple- | 
ted his engagement with that company. By ma-| 
king some further expression through your paper 
you would not only do an act consoling to his parents 
and friends, but confer a favor on a subscriber, 
and an old member of the Guards. 


Removal of the last of the Indians from Ohio. 
—The Wyandotts, the last tribe of Indians in the 
State of Ohio, have departed for their new home 
West of the Mississippi. A delegation from the | 
tribe, consisting of three prineipal Chiefs, visited 
Columbus on Satarday week, to bid farewell to | 
the Governor, and, through him, to the people of| 
Ohio. Jacquis, the head Chief, delivered a beau- | 
tiful address on the occasion, to which the Govern- 
or replied, assuring them of the good feeling of the 
people of Ohio towards their brethren, 
them happiness and prosperity in their new home. 
The scene (says the Statesman) was very inter- 
esting, and the sentiments delivered by the venera- 
ble Chief were worthy the head and heart of a 
Chief of this once noble race. May prosperity and 
happiness attend this remnant of red men, who 
have for so many years dwelt in peace and amity 
with our people ! 








FOREIGN. 

From Europe.—The Steamer Acad ia arrived at 
this port on Wednesday P. M. 
Liverpool. 
ceived. 

The Margaret Steamer, which took the place of 
the Columbia, was spoken within about two days 
sail of the English coast. Anxiety was felt in re- | 
gard to the Columbia, when theAcadialeft,as she 
was then four or five days out of time. 

The affairs of England and Ire'and remained 
about the same, as at the last advices. Business 
was in a depressed state. There was no employ- 
ment for money. The rate of discount was 2 per 
cent. Interest on loans was 11-2 per cent where | 
the security was undoubted. 

There was no French news of much importance. 

Spanish affuirs were thought to be coming to a 
crisis, so far as regards the regent. The insur- 
gents were daily gaining advantages. The pro- 
ceedings of Espartero had been, of late, singularly 
inefficient and unsuccessful. 

Madrid was said to be ina state of war, and it) 
was believed, that at the time the Acadia sailed the 
place was in the hands of the insurgents. 


in 14 days from } 
English papers to July 19th are re- 
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MARRIAGES. 


| Times,’ will find here a good chance. 


and wishing { qualified to teach in those branches. 


ose who wish to study economy in these * Hard | 
All articles 

returned in a fortnight, 155 Washington st. For| 
cleansing long gloves, 20 cents; short gloves, 14° 
cents, j2o | 





HILDREN’S SHOES ofevery style and qual- 
/ ity, made of the best materials and with par- | 
ticular care—persons who may be in want of Chil- | 





[aes Shoes, will do well to call before purchasing | 


elsewhere, as they may depend of first rate article | 
on reasonableprices, at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Wash- | 
ington st. j29 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


fMUE FALL TERM ofthe Subscriber’s School 

for Young Ladies will commence on Septem- | 
ver 4th, ia convenient and pleasant Rvuoms, at the} 
Warren Street Chapel. 

The usual branches of a liberal English Education | 
are taught, viz . Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Ge- | 
ography, History, Natural Philosophy, Moral and | 
lntellectual Philosophy, Natural Ticology, Botany, | 
Chemistry, Writing, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geome- | 
try, Book-keeping, etc. 

Instruction 1s aiso given in the French, German 
and Latin Languages; and if desired, in Needle- | 
work, Drawing and Music, by instr. cters well | 


Oral lessons form an important part of the plan | 
of instruction, and Lectures are frequently given | 
upon useful and interesting branches of science.— 
The School is well furuished with Philosophical | 
Apparatus, aod a large and excellent Library. 

Applications for admission can be made until 
September 4, at No 60 Pleasant st. 

‘Turrion—Pupils twelve years of age and over, 
$12,50 per term—under twelve, $10,00. 

lustruction on Piano Forte, by Mr E. L. White, 
$12,00 per term—instruction in Drawing, by Miss 
D. Smith, $3,00 per term. 

WILLIAM P, JARVIS. 

References—Hon. Josiah Quincy, President Har- 
vard University; Hon. William Minot; Rev. Joho 
Pierpont; Rev. Mellish I. Motte; Rev. Hubbard 
Winslow; Rev. Charles F. Barnard; Rev. Robert 
C. Waterston; Dr. George C. Shattuck; Jonathan 
Ellis; Edmund Jackson; George Savage; Gideon 
F. Thayer, Esq. july 29 





\ A ONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
4 and Letters, for August, will be issued on 
Tuesday next—Contents: 

The Westwinster Assembly of Divines. 

Notices of the lateRev. David Damon. 

Paraphrase. 

Summer Morning Hymn, 

Religion in Germany. 

Desire for another Life—a sermon by Rev Calvin 
Lincoln. 

The Poet’s Hope. 

Christ compared with his times. 

Disruption of the Scottish Church. 

Notices of Books, Intel.igence, &c. 

Published Monthly, ia numbers of sixty-four large | 
octavo pages, at 3 dollars per annum, by WILLIAM 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. j29 




















ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS.—-The| 
Child in Heaven; Religions Cunsolations, 8th | 
edition, by E. S. Gannett; Offering of pt ae da | 
8d edition, by Dr. Parkman; Sermons of Consolae | 
tion, by F. W. P. Greenwood ; Dr Channing’s come | 
plete works, 6 vols. ; 
Fyrnes’s Family Prayers, 2d edition; Fenelon’s | 
Thoughts on moral and spiritual subjects; Devo-| 
tions of the Deaf and Dumb; Burnap’s Lectures to | 














In Sudbury, by Rev Mr Kinsley, Mr Elbridge | 
Haynes, to Miss Josephine M. Pratt, both of Sud- 
bury. 


young men, 2d ed; do. du. on the sphere and daties | 
of woman; Folsom’s Essay on the Prophecies of | 
Daniel, &c. &c.—for sale by W. CROSBY & CO, | 
118 Washington st. j29 | 
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In Stow, by Rev Mr Kinsley, Mr J. B. Atwill, 
to Miss Emeline N. Smith, all of Stow. 


In Lunenburgh, by Rev C. Lincoln of Fitchbarg, | 
Rev William Cushing of Milwaukie, W. T., to{ 


Miss Margaret Louisa, daughter of Thomas Wiley 
Esq, all of Lunenburg. 








DEATHS. 








In this city, July 27, after a short but distress- 
ing illness, Mr Asa W. Howard, formerly of tae) 
caster, Mass, in his 2Sth year. 

In this city, Mr James Newhall, aged 87, a sol- | 
dier of the Revolution. 

July 22d, Mrs Mary, widow of Mr Isaac How, 
aged 44 years. ; 

John F. son of Freeman Fisher, 18. 

In South Boston, on ‘l'uesday morning, Thomas | 
W. Sears, aged 31. 

In South Boston, July 26, Alvan Augustus, son | 





In Nahant, July 24, John Phillips, eldest child | 
of Rev George W. Blagden, of Boston, 9 years | 
and 11 months. . 

July 25th, at the Worcester Hospital for the In- 
sane, Mr Joseph Wheelwright, of this city, aged 63. 

In Exeter, N. H., Mary Joy, infant daughter of 
Rev J. H. Fairchild. ‘ 

In Springfield, 18th inst. Alexander Bliss, Esq. 
90—the oldest man in town, and one of its most 

acted citizens. 
lS Galtionsl House, Canada West, July 25, 
after a long and severe illness, Miss Maria Louisa, 
youngest daughter of George Manners, Esq. late 
H. B. M. Consul at Beston. 

In New Orleans, July 16, Mr Moses Cole, Jr, 
of Newburyport, Mass. . 

At sea, July 6, Moses H. Cushing, of Freeport, 
Me, chief officer, aged 2i1—after an illness of two 
days. 

‘At Hongkong, China, March 29th, of small pox, 
after week’s severe illness, ‘Theodosia Ann, wife 
of Rev William Dean, of the American Baptist 
Mission. 

















URNAP’S LECTURES to Young Men—Lec- 
tures to Young Men on the cultivation of the 
mind, the formation of character and the conduct of 
life, by George W. Burnap, author of Lectures on 
the Sphere and Duties of woman, second edition— 


UNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK—2d' 
edition—being a collection of Ilymns with ap-) 
propriate Music, designed as a guide and assistant } 
to the devotional exercises of Sabbath Schovuls and } 
families; comprising also the elements of Music, by | 
Edward L. White, author of the Sabbath School | 
Choir—the second edition done up in a neat and 
very substantial furm—this day published by W.| 
CROSBY §& CO, 118 Washington st. 
Copies furnished gratis for examination. 


j29 


MEDFORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


rPVHIS INSTITUTION is situated a few rojs} 
r from the village of Medford, five miles from 
Boston, and three and a half from Harvard Univer- 
sity. The buildings and grounds are spacious, and 
adapted in all respects to the purpose for which they 
are designed. Nopains will be spared to render 
the pupils thorough proficieats in all the studies 
which are necessary to fit them for active life or a 
collegiate course, and the utmost attention will be 
paid to their health, manners, and moral character. 
The Academical year is divided into Four Terms, 
the first of which begins on the 7th of June. Fur- 
ther particulars made known on application to the | 
Principal. JOHN Q. DAY. 
July 15. 








YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
IN CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
Dr. C. SOULE CARTEE, Principal. 


HE FALL TERM will begin on Monday, the 
4th day of September next. ; 

The course of instruetion is systematic and thor- 
ough, embracing all branches usually taught in Fe- 
male Seminaries. The pupils from abroad board in 
the family of the Principal, and are under the united 
supervision of himself and lady. Every attention, 
calculated to premote their health and happiness, 
and the due development of their intellectual, moral 
and physical powers, will be carefully bestowed . 

‘Terms—For instraction in English and Classical 
studies, with board and washing, $50 per quarter. 
The ornamental branches are taught by accomplished 
Professors, and, being optional, are made an extra 
charge. ; ; 

For more particular information, please apply to 

incipal. 
cane ncnanRes, Geo. E. Ellis, Rev. P..H. 
Greenleaf, Dr. A. R. Thompson of Charlestown ; 
Geo. B. Emerson, Esq., George 8. Hillard, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. Vinton, Rev. Jas. Coolidge of Boston; 
President Wayland of Brewn University; Rev. F. 
A. Farley of Brooklyn, N. ¥.; President Sears of 








fresh supply just received by W. CROP TY & CO., 
118 Washington st. jib 


Newton; Rev. C. A. Farley uf Eastport, Me.; 
John Sergeant of Philadelphia. * 515 
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EMERSON’S ARITHMETIC 
PARTS.’ IN THREE 





par FIRST is a small book, designed for the 
use of young classes, from five to eight years of 
age. 

PART SECOND contains, within itself, a com- 
plete system of Mental and Written Arithmetic, 
united; and this book, without” the Third Part, is 
sufficiently extensive for common schools. 

PART THIRD, for advanced scholars, com- 
prices a brief review of the elementary principles, 
and a full development of the higher operations, 
with extensive commercial information. 


From the Masters of the Public Schools of Boston, 
in the Department of Arithmetic. 

Emerson’s System of Arithmetic, (First, Second 
and Third Part,) has been in use in the Public 
Schools of Boston for several years, and it affords 
us pleasure to say, that our opinion of its value has 
been confirmed by observing its effect in the busi- 
ness of instruction. It is written ina perspicuous 
style, its illustrations are lucid, its arrabgement is 
judicious, and the gradation of its exercises is ex- 
act. We consider the work to be justly entitled to 
the high reputation it has acquired, and we sincere- 
ly recommend it to the attention of teachers, who 
have not had opportunity to become acquainted with 
its merits. 


P. MACKINTOSH, Jr., Haneock School. 
JAMES ROBINSON, Bowdoin School. 
LEVI CONANT, Eliot School. 
AARON D. CAPEN, Mayhew School. 
JOSIAH FAIRBANK, Adams School. 
JOHN A. HARRIS, Hawes School. 
REUBEN SWAN, Jr., Wells School. 
NATHAN MERRILL, Franklin School. 
LORING LOTHROP, Endicott School. 
CHARLES KIMBALL, Boylston School. 
JOSEPH HALE, Johnson School. 
SAMUEL L. GOULD, Winthrop School. 
Boston, January 28, 1842. 


E.merson’s Arithmetic, Part Third, has for sev- 
eral years, been a text book in the Boston English 
High School. I think that it isa highly useful 
book for those scholars who have faithfully learned 
the Second Part, which, in my Opinion, “is an ex- 
cellent work. THOMAS SHERWIN, 

Principal of the Boston English High School. 


Having, for several years, used Emerson’s North 
American Arithmetic, and having had a fair oppor- 
tunity to compare it with other works upon the 
same subject, | cheerfully certify, that I consider it 
decidedly the best Arithmetic which has fallen an- 
der my notice. I confidently recommend it as a 
work of rare merit, and well deserving the exten- 
sive use and great popularity which it has hitherto 
enjoyed. LUTHER ROBINSON, 

Su»-Master of the Boston English High Schvol. 


I have had the sole charge of five successive c!ass- 
es, of about fifty boys each, in teaching Mr Emer- 
sun’s Arithmetic, Third Part. From this expe- 
rience, I have been fully convinced of its adaptation 
to the wants, both of the teacher and the pupil, and 
can say that it wholly answers my wishes, as re- 
gards fulness, completeness, and system. I may 
add, that Ikuow of no treatise on this subject, 
which so exactly anticipates and aupplies the infor- 
mation required in the school-room. 

FRANCIS 8S. WILLIAMS, 
First Usher of the Boston Euglish High School. 


From the Masters of the Public Schools of Prov- 
idence. 

Emerson’s Arithmetic has been used for several 
years in the Public Schools of Providence, and we 
regard it as decidedly the best system of Arithmetic 
with which we are acquainted. 

C. tt. KELTH, Benefit street School. 
C. FARNUM, Jr., Elm street School. 
N. B. NICHOLS, Arnold street School. 
J.D. GIDDINGS, Fountain street School. 
D. BURBANK, Prospect street School. 
AMOS PERRY, Summer «treet School. 
Providence, December 15, 1842. 
Published hy JENKS & PALMER, School Book 


Publishers, 131 Washington street, and for sale by 
the Booksellers generally. 4t july 22 





WESTFORD ACADEMY. 


MHIS INSTITUTION has for a year past been 
wader the care of Mr F. L. Capen, a graduate 
of Cambridge College. Miss L. E. Abbott has 
ren his assistant in the female department. There 
has beena was examination of the school, and 
the Committee of Examination chosen by the board 
of Trustees, have been deeply interested and highly 
gratified with the mode and results of teaching, as 
well as with the government and discipline of the 
school. The Committee nave found great thorough- 
ness in the several branches taught, and a prompt- 
ness, energy, and decision, on the part of teachers 
and scholars, that give a tone and eharacter to the 
institution, which make it eminently worthy the 
confidence and patronage of the public. 

Lnstruction given in all branches. ‘Berms £3 per 
quarter. Music on piano forte, $5 extra. Draw- 
ing, free of expense. 

Board from $1 25 to $2 per week. 

Summer term commences as usual, on the first 
Wedneadav in June, 7th day. 


WILLIAM H. or Committee 


of 
Examination. 


EPHRAIM ABBOT, 
J. W. P. ABBOT, 
—References— 
Rev. Dr. Walker, Prof. C. C. Felton, Cambridge. 


Thowas Hopkinson, Esq., Julian Abbot, Esq., 
Lowell. 


Rev. Alexander Young, Rev. Lemuel Capen, Bos- 
ton. Sun j3 





DANIELL & CO., 
No. 201 Wasurncton STREET. 


H*X® lately added to their large and extensive 
assortment a great variety ef new styles of 
Goods, suited to the present season, and can offer as 
handsome anassortinent of desirable Goods as can 
be found in the city, among which are 

SILKS, the best styles of Black, Blue Black, and 
Colored in great variety of styles and colors. 

A large assortment of new and fashionable 

SHAWLS. 

MOUSLIN DE LAINES, ofall kinds and col- 
ors, printed and plain, 

One of the haudsomest articles to be found for 
ye dvesses. Printed Muslins and Lawns, new 
styles. 

WHITE GOODS, of ali kinds. 

Every description of White and Brown Cottons, 
ofall widths. Also,a new style ealled Double 
Cotton, snexcellentarticle. Purchasers are invited 
to examine tt. 

LINEN GOODS. Having long paid particular 
attention to the article of Linens, we feel confident 
that the styles we sell will give entire satisfaction. 
We have now on hand a large assortment of every 
description, from the most approved manufacturers. 
LINEN CAMBRICS AND LINEN GAMBRIC 

HANDKERCHIEFS., 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. Consisting of 
Quilts, different kinds—Rose, Witney, and Bath 
Blankets—Linen Damask Table Covers—Damask 
Napkins, Towelling, etc. ete. 

EMBOSSED PIANO AND CENTRE TABLE 
COVERS. 

MOURNING GOODS, always on hand, of 

= ih cass Hosiery and Glovee, 

ur Customers are assured that we still adh 
toONE PRICE. Every article is marked ae 
amall profit, and no salesman is permitted to de- 
viate from the Fixed Price either way. 

As our advantages in conducting our business are 
equal to any other establishment, we are enabled to 
offer our goods as low as they ean be found inthe 
city. Our motto is ‘Small profits and quick sales.” 


‘a DANIELL & CO., 201 Washington st. 
J 





NV ONTHLY MISCELLANY For July, edited 
by Rev. E. 8S. Gannett. Contents: 
Dogmatism. Poetry for the Collation. 

Tie Ditliculty of the Religious Life. 

Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures. 

Secret Sins—a Sermou. 

Matthew xxvii. 25. 

Uncertainty of the Miniszeriat Relation, 

My Centre Table—Fifih Sitting. 

Notices of Recent Publications, Intelligence, &e. 

Published by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Wash- 
ngton st. j22 

SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs., 





A GENTLEMAN, having a pleasant and healthy 
location, within about twenty minutes ride of 
the center of one of our pleasantest county towns, 
would receive into his family several Misees, 10 be 
instructed in studies suited to their years, by a 
young lady residing in his family, well qualified for 
the duty. Every proper attention will be given to 
the health and manners, as well as to the moral 


ya gy discipline of the pupils. Sa 





NAsCBe AND INFLUENCE OF WAR,— 
Rev. Mr Peabody’s Address before the Amer- 
ican Peace Society—for sale at S(MPKINS’S, 21 
Tremont Row. jis 





Ce YOUNG MAIDEN, 4th Edition.—This 
day published the fourth edition of The Yoang 
Maiden, by A. B. Muzzey. Contents:—Female In- 
fluence and Education—Home—Society—Love— 
Single Life—Reasons for Marriage—Society of 
Young Men—F irst Love— oct during Engage- 
ment—Trials of Women, $c. &e. 

Received and for sale by WM. CROSBY § CO., 
No. 118 Washington street. june 24 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








[From the Boston Christian World. } 

REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

The funeral of Mr. Allston brought with 
it many remembrances. I have known 
him between forty and fifty years, and, 
with the exception of the time he — 
in Europe, have never been long removed 
from his society. He was in an impor- | 
tant sense a public man. He lived, and | 
he labored, for his own age, and for the 
coming time. It is grateful to gather up| 
somewhat of that, which so long an ac- 
quaintance has furnished of such a man, 
which is scattered through so many years, | 
and which memory has so kindly treasured. | 





Mr. Allston was born in Charleston, S. 
C., November 5th, 1779; he died July 9, | 
1843, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, aged | 
63 years. 

When a lad, he was sent to Newport, | 
R. I., and was placed at school in one of) 
the best private institutions for teaching; 
in the country. It had been for some time 
the custom, and continued long after, for 
parents in the Southern States to send 
their sons to the same school. They were 
placed under the immediate charge, as 
boarders, of the master, and thus the best | 
care was provided for them. At school, ! 
Allston showed a decided interest for the | 
art. He was continually drawing, and his | 
books were filled with his efforts. He en- | 
tered Harvard College in 1796, when six-| 
teen years old, and graduated in 1800,) 
with a poem. Atcollege he never forgot) 
the art, to which he had always devoted | 
so much of his life. A friend who was In | 
college with him, and who succeeded him | 
in the room he occupied in Mr. afterwards | 
Professor Hedge’s house, told me, that the} 
room declared its former tenant. The} 
walls and windows bore ample evidence} 
of his love and art. Some drawings of 
that, and an earlier period, are in the pos- | 
session of Dr. Waterhouse, in Cambridge, 
among which is a series tracing rural ar-| 
chitecture, from its simple to its more per- | 
fect state. I have in my possession a 

drawing of this period, with the following | 
on the back: ‘ Drawn when in college in| 
1797, by Washington Allston.’ It is a 
single figure, in a perfectly black back | 
ground. It represents a maniac crushing | 
a dove in his right hand. Mr. Sully saw 

this work some years ago, and expressed | 
his admiration at it; and his surprise too, | 
at the drawing of the figure, and at the} 
skilful and beautiful arrangement of the | 
drapery. I have another work, a painting | 
of about the same period. This is from 

the ‘ Robbers’ of Schiller, in that scene of 

the play in which Charles de Moore is, 
meditating suicide in the forest. Another | 
work, which belongs to the same class, | 
but is of the school period, which I once} 
had, is from the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho. — | 
It is in Indian ink. In the back ground 
is a castle, the battlements of which reach 
nearly to the top of the sheet. It fills} 
most of the back ground. The fore ground 

is occupied by figures. 

These pictures are particularly named, | 

because they indicate the tone of feeling of! 
the author atan early age. They show) 
how largely-the romantic, and the tragic, | 
belonged to this period; and these had | 
power with him through his life. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
j 
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The} 
‘ Bloody Hand,’ a picture of terrible inter- | 
est, is a later, but very striking illustration | 
of this remark. It shows how strong and | 
how persisteht were the intellectual char- | 
acteristics which were among the first to! 
declare themselves, and which may have 
afterwards been more or less restrained by | 
the highest aspirations, and accomplish- 
ments, of the artist’s exalted genius. 

Along with these, however, was fre-| 
quently manifested another, and quite an | 
opposite train of thought. This was play- | 
ful, and showed itself in the humorous, | 
and the burlesque. At college, this was | 
frequently seen. Exercise books, both his 
own, and those of his classmates, ofien | 
exhibited this faculty in all sorts of illus-} 
tration. He made copies while there of | 
pictures belonging to the college. One| 
irom a copy of a portrait of Cardinal Ben-| 
tivoglio, was amoung these. 

One could hardly have been much in| 

the society of Mr. Allston, especially upon | 
such terms as to be admitted to his paint-| 
ing-room, and te so much of kindness and | 
interest as he habitually manifested, with- | 
out insensibly acquiring a fondness for the | 
labor in which he obviously took such deep | 
pleasure. Some of my earliest recollec- | 
tions of him are of those qualities which | 
always win the young, and bring such in- | 
to direct sympathy with him who possesses | 
them. Those who were thus early the| 
companions of Mr. Allston, and artists too | 
who became his associates at a later pe-| 
riud, felt almost at once that he was their | 
friend. He became their counsellor, their 
intellectual teacher. He unfolded gener- 
ously the mysteries of his art, and exam- 
ined patiently the progress of his disciples. 
If he saw promise of excellence in them, 
in the art which he so deeply loved, he 
said so; and after such a manner as to se- 
cure the utmost devotion of the disciple to 
his work. So strongly was this relation | 
of teacher recognized by some of those | 
who were so highly favored, and in one} 
too confessedly the greatest living artist of | 
his age, that he obtained from them the ap- | 
pellation of ‘master.’ They addressed | 
him so; and it was beautiful to see this} 
prematurely old man, with his flowing) 
jocks of almost silvery whiteness, surroun- 
ded by these young artists, who loved to 
visit him ; and to hear them in the joyous- 
ness of their early time, with reverence 
talking with their honored ‘ master,’ and 
with all the freedom and naturalness which | 
belonged to their first manhood. More | 
than forty years ago, the writer was so! 
much attracted by the artist’s life, which | 
he had abundant opportunities of observing | 
in this noble example, that he resolved wo 
devote himself to the art. After giving 
much time to it, it was abandoned, and 
another profession adopted in its stead. 
Mr. Allston regretted the change. Mr. A. 
had another friend, one for whom he ‘elt 
and always expressed deep regard, in 
whom he saw promise of high excellence 
in the art, but who had also given his life 
to another calling. His interes: in his art 
was strong, that he could not but express | 
it whenever occasioned occurred; and in| 
allusion one day to his friends now referred | 
to, he said, * Law and medicine have spoil. | 
ed two artists.’ ; 

Having resolved to devote his life to the 
art, Mr. Alliston, upon leaving college, 
turned his attention to the means of its 
highest culture. These did not exist in 
his own country, and he made his arrange- 
ments for a leng residence abroad. He 
disposed of his paternal estate in South 
Carolina, and peves afterwards resided 














there, and then embarked for Europe. He 
divided his time between London, Paris, 
and Rome. He laid a broad foundation 
for future excellence and fame, in patient 
study in every department of painting. 
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dured the full pressure of pecuniary em- 
barrassment. He told me he woke one 
morning with only a single sixpence left, 
und what was te be done, was a question 
of extremely difficult solution. His rooms 
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been the difficulty to obtain the tools of 
his art, the very materials by which to 
work, that he has lost months in the last 
year in the mistakes which have been 
made in executing his orders for colors. 





from his intellectual and moral states, and 
changing in obedience to them all, and 
lastly his voice, and his whole manner, —all 
these, united to givea distinctive charac- 
ter to his conversation, and at the same 
Here, as in 


were in Fitzroy square, in the house of a 
peskeee. I think his name was Bridgen. 
e came in that very day, and handed Mr. 


Knowing that drawing formed the best 
part of this foundation, he studied the 
anatomy of the human figure in the living ! ( 
man, and in the almost living sculptures of | A. a letter. He opened it, and to his sur- 
antiquity. The proportions, the exact pro- | prize, and joy, it contained a bill of ex- 
portions of its several divisions, were thor-| change, for a sum not far from a en 
oughly ascertained. The motions of which | pounds, being the amount for which the 
the body is capable, the whole capacity of} picture above mentioned had been sold. 
the joints to move, and the actions, and| Here was wealth. It was magnified by 
states of the external muscles, in all possi-| the previous destitution. Phat want had 
ble uses of them, were exactly learned. | been cheerfully borne, for there was health, 
The peculiar structure of the external skin, and hope, and comparative youth, to divide 
which to the common eye appears to be aj it between them. He was known too, by 
perfectly smooth and polished surface, was | those who understood the great claim of | 
seen by him, as it is by the minute anato-| his genius ; and there was doubtless, a sus- 
mist, to be composed of alternate eleva-| taining assurance that such a claim would 
tions and depressions, formed by almost in- | be generously allowed. ; 

visible lines crossing each other at deter-; Afier remaining at home some time, Mr. 
minate angles ; and he saw that to produce Allston returned to England in ISll. [t 
the effect of such a surface something more was during this his last visit abroad, that 
was necessary than covering a piece of he painted some of bis best pictures. | 
canvass with a smooth coat of paint. The | Among these may be named his ‘ Uriel,’— 
effect could only be produced by such an {his Jacob’s Vision,’—the ‘ Release of Peter 
artificial arrangement or use of the mate- | from Prison,’ the ‘ Desert,’ a landscape, 
rial as would have upon light an effect pre-| which gets its name from the Prophet and 
cisely similar to that which the living skin | the raven, bearing to him bread. The last 
produces. He once said to me that he was | he brought home with him; and may we | 
highly pleased with a casual remark made | not express our deep regret that a work 
by a very learned critic of the art, who one | which he ranked far above all his others | 
day stopped before h:s ease! while he was {in the same kind, should not have found a | 
at work, copying a great work of one of | purchaser, and a home, In his own coun- 
the old masters. ‘You have it,’ said hey!try? In his deep want, he sold it for two 
‘you have the secret of their mode of paint- | hundred and fifty dollars to an English} 
ing, you can copy their works,"* Now| gentleman, Mr. Labouchere, now «a mem- 
without knowing and strictly following the | ber of Parliament, who at the time was 
exact process which Mr. Allston pursued | travelling here with a party of some of his 
from the dead coloring to the last touches ar distinguished countrymen. 
| 
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of his pencil, nobody can successfully copy Speaking one day to Mr. Allston of his 
‘ Uriel,’ L asked him how he painted the 
nexion with the peculiarities of the human light in which that angel dwelt. He told 


He used to remark in 
shin, how much depended on surface simp- {me that he first surrounded him, and_ the | 
| 


his pictures. cou- 


ly, in sculpture. The ancients knew this | rock of adamant on which he sat, with the 
well, he said, and selected marble, not for’ prismatic colors, in the order in which the 
its whiteness alone, but because of its | ray of light is decomposed by the prisin. 
structure, which adsorbs, instead of reflects,| He laid them in with the strongest colors | 
the light which falls upon it, and which which represent them. He next, with | 
last is the case with those stones which {transparent color, blended them so inti- | 
have not the structure of marble. He de-| mately together, that he reproduced the | 
voted all required time abroad, to medel-| original ray. ‘So dazzling bright was it,’ 
ing, that he might give visible form be-| said he, ‘ that it made your eyes twinkle as | 
forehand to his idea, in cases where great| you look at it.’ This was said so natur- | 
accuracy of drawing, and a true adjust- | ally, so simply, that you never dreamed | 
ment of light and shade, were demanded. | that it was self-praise at such great suc | 
He continued this practice late in life, and|cess. It was merely the expression of the | 
showed in this additional labor, bis deep, feeling, which would have filled him, may | 
love of truth, the highest truth, in cases too! | not say with equal pleasure, from whose | 
where an error in drawing might never|mind soever it might have proceeded? ( 
have been detected. If you had said to) And so when asked one day how he got! 
him, ‘ why, nobody would have seen that,’} his light for his‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ from | 
his answer would at once have been, ‘but the mysterious letters on the wall; the | 
[ should.’ Like other artists, he availed | Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,—The lamp | 
himself of the living figure, whenever it| in that vast hall grows dim, in the bright-| 
was presented to him in such perfection as/ ness of that supernatural light.’ 
gave to ithigh value to him, and wherehe} It needs not that memory should be} 
could employ it. His friends will not for- | made of the latest works of Mr. Allston. | 
get the faciluies of this kind which theg|I refer here to those which he has finished, | 
may have afforded him. I have dwelt}and those which he had time only to! 
thus fully on the education of our friend, | forward in the last years he had passed at | 
because as it was begun wisely, it was|home. They must be fixed in the memo- | 
never lost sight of in all his after years.|ry of every lover of the art here. They | 
He was a student every day, and I may}have been painted amongstus, and many | 
say, every night, he lived. At night hejof them belong to ourselves. In some | 
made studies, and sketches; and wrote,/ sense, they or many of them, make a dis- | 
aud read, and above all, thought; and in! tinct epoch in the professional life of their | 
the day he gave his thought an outward /author. I refer particularly to his pictures | 
life upon the canvass. He was, consider- |of women, of which, within a few years, | 
ing his frequent infirmities in health, and|he has finished so many. These form| 
these for years have been great, and well | the crown, the fitting, the beautiful crown, | 
known to his friends,—he was one of the | of that vast work, the foundations of which 
most industrious men I have known, andj were laid so broad and so deep in profound | 
we shall see hereafter how great was his|study, and which rose in such majestic | 
accomplishment. He carried to London|and harmonious proportions, the growth} 
the result of his vast labor on the Conti-|of a mightv genius, and which the stern! 
nent, as a student of the art, namely, a/ discipline of a solemn life did never dis- 
mind richly stored with the means of the/turb. He worked on, when other men| 
fullest success; and a capacity, a genius, jmight have sunken, worn down and ex-| 
to furnish occasions of their noblest uses.|hausted by discouragements, and which | 
Having resided some time in London, he| nothing but a great faith, and as great a} 
returned after a long residence to America. | purpose, could have so withstood. Look, } 
While on his visit, for such only it) too, at the landscapes which he has with-| 
proved, he painted, at least fora time, in|ina few years finished, and learn how} 
aroomin an old house then in Court| fresh was the power, whenthe man was} 
street, and which had been occupied by aj|so depressed. I once attempted to give to 
portrait painter nained Smibert. He here, | him the reason why his landscapes always | 
with his other more usual occupation, paint-} gave me so much pleasure. I knew, 1} 
ed some portraits. He had painted a few,| said, they were not copies, portraits of any | 
I think, before this time, among them one | particular scene, but I always looked at) 
of the late Dr. Channing, and those of| them as so many limited portions of the| 
three other members of his family, which outward world, the most beautiful of them! 
still remain. Among those painted in} too, which he had taken without the least| 
Court street, was one of the late Rev. Mr. | violence, from their surrounding relations, | 
Buckminister, and of others of his friends, | and placed them before me in the propor: | 
since dead. | do not know if any of these | tions of absolute truth, foradmiration and for| 
portraits were finished, or delivered to the|love. His reply was, ‘You have paid ma’ 
sitters. They were painted with the same the highest compliment which could be paid | 
elaborateness which marks all his works. | ‘o me.’ 
If they were undertaken for profit, it must} 1 have alluded to the amount of Mr. 
have been soon discovered that this could} Allston’s works. Some idea of this may | 
never have beea the result. A portrait by | be got from the collection made here some 
him of Mr. West, and one of his highly} years ago, and which has before been 
valued, and true friend, Mr. Samuel Wri-| named. The kindness and respect W hich 
liams, were in the late collection of his|made that collection, gave him the deep- 
works made and exhibited in Boston. jest pleasure. It wasa gathering for the | 
1 was in London in 1809, and took oc-|last time of the children of his genius,— 
casion one worning to callon Mr. West. | of his youth, and of age,—as to their fa- 
1 have not forgotten the hospitable welcome | ther’s house. With what joy must he not 
I received from our distinguished country- | have welcomed these his long scattered 
man. He was then an old man, but at| progeny, and how grateful must the asso- 
work in his painting room, and as full of | ciated feeling have been, that they were 
his art as be had ever been. Having} assembled for his honor, and for his good! 
walked with him through his gallery, liter-| Grateful to his friends must be the memory 
ally Ais gallery, for the walls of the several | of that act of reverence for his genius, for, 
rooms were covered by his own almost | that kind interest in his welfare. But to| 
numberless works; we sat down, and Mr.|form in any measure a true estimate of 
W. began to talk of America. Mr. Stuart|the amount of his labor in his art, we| 
was naimed, and anecdotes told of him, of} must bear in mind that many of his works | 
his works, and of his ways, in London.) in America were not obtained; and that a| 
Then Mr. Alliston was alluded to, Mr. far greater number remain in Europe. 
West at once became animated. He ex-j| Justice to such a life demands that in any | 
pressed his deep interest in him. ‘He estimate of its accomplishinent, the near- | 
should never have left London,’ said he. | est approximation to the whole truth should | 
‘His course here was plain, his success}be made. This topic at once suggests 
was certain. Here was the proper ground) another, which deserves special regard. 
for his labor. He should never have gone |I refer to the time occupied by Mr. All-| 
to America, or if he went, it should only | ston, in painting a picture. This always’ 
have been ova visit. ‘This was his home.’ | depended on circumstances. While abroad 
His marriage was alluded to. ‘ Never,’| he worked much more rapidly, and more 
said the patriarch President of the Acade-|successfully, than at home. One of his! 
my, ‘never should he have married. He largest pictures he began and finished in| 
was already married, married to the Art.| London in six weeks,—his ‘ Uriel.’ ‘1{ 
He should have married no other.’ J shall | painted it,’ he said to me, ‘ata heat.’ So! 
never forget the warmth, nay, the almost /it was with the ‘Desert,’ one of his lar-} 
more than warmth, with which all this| gest, and as he said, his very best work 
was uttered. Jt was a word out of the/in its kind, and which it most deeply! 
heart; and its deep earnestness spoke for | grieved him so to part with. That was) 
its sincerity. ‘The practice of the venera- | painted in three weeks. He lived then in the} 
ble man, was not in perfect harmony with | atmosphere of the art. He was surroun-| 
his theory, in his own case, In the gal-|ded by distinguished artists, and had' 
lery and near a.cool window, in an easy-|constant and easy access to the best 
chair on wheels sat his wife, feeble, old,| works of art. He was known to men 
and-paralytic. He laid his hand gently |of large wealth, and of high rank to 
on her shoulder, as we passed, saying ina|Wwhom the patronage, and the honor | 
low voiee, * Poor body!’ as if to explain to of genius, were habitual, natural, and 
me why I was not more formerly intro-| grateful. He was the associate of literary 
ced to her. men, of the first name of their time, many 
During his residence in London, Mr.) of whom loved him as their nearest friend. 
Allston painted many pictures. Among} Surrounded and sustained by such influ- 
them was the ‘ Resuscitation of the Young ences, he worked constantly, and always 
Man on touching the bones of the Prophet} with effect. Allthis it was, which led 
in the Cave,’ whieh picture is now in the|Mr. West so deeply to regret his leaving 
pamper of the Academy in Philadelphia. | Europe. Much of all this did not, and 
twas at this period that its author en-{could not be found here. Nay, such had 

















time strongly to attract you. 
his art, his extraordinary excellence was 
the source of the strong social respect, and 
interest, which he enjoyed. 

In his judgments Mr. Allston was gen- 
erous and just. In regard to the works 
of living artists, he might almost be con- 
sidered as fastidious in these respects. 
He always withheld an opinion, rather 
than wound a feeling. He never wished 
to be told of the harsh unfriendly judg- 
ments of others, in regard to himself or 
his work. He might not‘always be pre- 
pared for such. He felt -his imperfection 
and avoided uncalled-for trial. He wasa 
humble man, and here was his highest 
dignity. .A ‘disciple’ once told him of 
some remarks of an older artist, about him, 
which were exceedingly discourteous, and 
in his case wholly unfounded. He said 
little of it at the time, but in a day or two 
after came to town, and called on his 
rvoung friend, andgsked him to go with 
bim on a visit to some one. After this 
was over, he said he would next call on 
Mr. ,naming the very person whose 
remarks had been repeated to him. His 
friend was startled at this a little, but of 
course wentalong. Mr. Allston approach- 
ed Mr. with the greatest courtesy 


Years have passed since he began that 
great work, which death has left unfinish- 
ed—the ‘ Feast of Belshazzar.’ How deep, 
and how melancholy, must have been his 
interest in that great work! It was to be 
the complement of the labours ofa life. 
It was to be the enduring record of an ele- 
vated, a noble fame. There were circum- 
stances in the history of that picture which, 
to such a man, could hardly have failed to 
add deep, corroding distress to such an in- 
terest. 1 see him in his loneliness, and in 
his infirmity, slowly climbing that ladder 
on which he must work, if he work at all, 
with his pallet, and his brush, to make on 
that wide-spread canvass, another mark 
which in the coming shades of evening 
would tell the heavy story of another day. 
Years, and years of such days, were his. 
But he was faithful to duty, and took cour- 
age, and worked on. 

I once asked Mr. Stuart concerning this 
picture. 1 knew he had seen it, and could 
form some idea of the time it wonld re- 
quire for its completion. ‘Itis a grand, 
work, sir,’ said Mr. Stuart. ‘A great | 
deal has been done on it, but it never can 
be finished.’ ‘And why not?’ I asked. 
‘ Because, sir, of its vastness.’ Mr. All-| 
ston’s mind grows by, and beyond his} et 
work. What he does in one month, be-/and kindness. He examined his pictures, 
comes imperfect to the next, by the very /and particularly praised one which de- 
growth of his mind: so sir, it must beal-|served his commendation, The whole 
tered. He can never be satisfied with what | visit was marked by that manner which 
is best done in one part of the picture, for | was so peculiar to himself, and which made 
it will cease to be so when he has finished /a par: of him. Returning to his friend’s 
another. The picture will never be finish-|room, he expressed to him the pleasure 
ed, sir.’ Such were almost the very words | that visit gave him. It showed him that 
of that great artist, and for whose genius | the unkindness, nay the injustice, of anoth- 
Mr. Allston had the profoundest respect. | er, had notat all disturbed his own peace, 
There is a portrait of Mr. Stuart’s in thisjor unfitted him from extending to him 
city, which his brother in the art, has often | kindness and commendation. He used 
pronounced the master-piece in its kind, to tell an anecdote of Fuseli, in which that 
of the age. Some idea may be got of the | very singular man contrived to give an 
labor which has been bestowed on the opinion of a worthless picture, without 
‘Feast,’ from the following fact in its his-|paining the owner. A woman of rank 
tory, which Mr. A. himself gave me. | had paid a high price for a wretched work. 
From some changes which were required | Thinking she had got a great treasure, she 
in the drawing, it became necessary to | invited Fuseli and Nollekins to come to see 
lower the lamp which hung from the ceil-| it. ‘ What, Mr. F.,do you think of it ? said 
ing. The room in which the Feastis cel-|she. ‘My Lady,’ replied Mr. F., in his 
brated is two hundred feet long, with a} strongest native pronunciation, ‘it 1s a most 
colonnade running through its length. | extraordinary picture.’ Going home, Nolle- 
In order to alter the lamp, it was necessary | kins asked him how he could have said what 
to change the whole architecture of the| was so wholly untrue? ‘Not at all so,’ 
hall. To do this, and to keep the perspec- jena F., ‘i 1S a_ most extraordinary bad 
tive true, an entirely new drawing in chalk | picture, Mr. Nollekins.’ 
lines and circles was necessary, so that) Mr. Allston wasa religious man. The 
every column, and every part “of every | religious sertimentin him had its char- 
column, and of the whole interior, | acter from his intellectual constitution, and 
should be in its place. ‘Full twenty | gave tone to his tntellectual action. Christ- 
thousands of these lines and circles,’ said | ianity with him was habitually regarded 
Mr. Allston, were made, and it took six|with the profoundest reverence. I once 
weeks of hard labor todraw them. The{asked why among the many Scripture 
very first movements of my brush over | subjects which he selected for the canvass, 
this vast surface will obliterate every vest-}he had taken no part of the life of Christ 
ige of this toil, that being itself but the dead | for his theme. ‘I have not done so,’ he 
coloring for future laboring.’ This anec-| replied, ‘because of my convictions con- 
dote is given to show, not a morbid fas-|cerning the nature, the mission, and the 
tidiousness, a mere whimsicality, but to} character of the Savior. These exalt him 
manifest how strong was the love of truth} so far beyond such an apprehension of him 
in the artist; and hew much more pa-jes could alone enable me to communicate 
tiently he could bear any thing and every} any idea of him I may strive to reach, that 
thing which might be said of him, rather|I should fail if Iattempted it. I could not 
than dismiss such a work from his hands,| make him a study for art.’ He studied 
(a work in which others had a direct in- | the Scriptures themselves, and read the 
terest as well as himself,) with errors and|best works concerning them. The older 
defects in it, which must have impaired | English divines were his special favorites. 
its value, hurt his own character, and tar-}'The religious sentiment declared itself 
nished his fame. Who that is at all con-|aftera manner which was deeply impres- 
versant with the art does not recollect! sive in the latest hour of his life. Among 
parallel cases of the same thing, which are | his last words was an earnest appeal to a 
scattered over its whole history? Who! young friend, that she would dedicate 
does not know of the whole pictures which | herself to the service of God in an undy- 
lie hid under later works,—of altered parts | ing faith, and a holy obedience, and love. 
of pictures too, which the ingenuity of the | His habitual reserve in regard to a subject 
laborious picture dealer, and picture clean-| which was always so near to him, and 
er, has brought to light? Some of these|which his reverence of it produced, was 














i connected with their manufactory a steam engine, to 


have been more valued, | know, than the} 
substitutions. But their authors did not | 
so value them, and in such a case who is 
to be the judge? They worked for the 
highest, and they thought they knew when 
that highest was obtained. 

What has here been offered from mem- 
ory, is stated simply from its historical 
bearings. It belongs toa life,—to the life 
of a man who has, by what he has attempt- 
ed, and especially by what he has done, 
impressed himself deeply upon his age, 
and will be borne upon its wide annals, 
to the succeeding times. Is it not justice 
to such a man, now that the silence of the 
grave has allowed friendship, and rever- | 
ence to speak, that they should tell of his} 
profound love of truth in ali he did, and of | 
the strong convictions of solemn duty which 
gave character to his whole life ? 


I have spoken of Mr. Allston as an artist. | 
He is also known as an author. Of his | 
written works I need not speak. Of their 
history I know no very important facts. 
Of their value, the decision has already | 
been made. But one can hardly leave, 
even so imperfect a sketch as this is, with- 
out saying a few words of a character} 
which combined such various qualities, | 
each of which, in its degree, was so dis- 
tinctive of the individual man. Mr. All-| 
ston, leaving entirely out of view his | 
artistic endowments, and which embrace | 
his literary, as well as his professional } 
characteristics,—Mr. Allston was, so to/ 
speak, the most individual man I have ever 
known. But while he was this, ail that 
which most distinguished him, never sep- | 
arated him from others ; but on the contra- | 
ry, from his use of it, it attracted every t 
body to him who made his acquaintance. | 
He wasa gentleman. And I mean by this,| 
that courtesy in him had its growth and| 
being in true reverence. His manner, 
which at once told you his whole history, 
was full of grace, of gentleness, of kind- 
ness. It had none of its growth from with- 
out, and which is more or less under the 
harsh and almost vulgar rule of circum- 
stance,—which may be present at one 
moment, and lost the next. It had its 
rise from within. It was the manifesta- 
tion of a sentiment; and you saw at once 
how natural in him the expression of that 
sentiment was. He loved society. He 
took deep pleasure in discourse. He! 
sometimes forgot some of those convenient | 
conventionalisms which others value} 
soinewhat, and would rather be a ‘ borrow- 
er of the night,’ than be the first to make 
a break in the current thought of his 
friends. His ‘ fine fancy,’ came always in 
aid of his rich memory, or they worked | 
so well together, that the product always 
delighted you. His long residence abroad, 
—ihe easy introduction which exalted 
genius finds, or makes, to the very best 
society,—the scholars, and poets, and the 





| world which fell from his lips, came in the 
‘word of solemn, deep exhortation. 


thus taken away in his death hour, and 
that last confession of his Savior in the 


So 
striking was it, that it was asked, if it had 
nottits source in the felt approaches of death. 
I have finished this imperfect sketch. 
It is a tribute of affection and reverence. 
What a life was this! look at its stern, its 
inflexible fidelity to its rare mission ; now 
pouring forth its full, and deep, and _vari- 
ous thought, in a language which every 
one might read, and everybody might love, 
—now making visible the living beauty 
of the author’s own soul, and then in per- 
fect harmony, combining in one whole, 
the beauty, and the grandeur,—the solem- 
nity and the pathos, of the exernal world. 
What a life of most precious toil was this! 
The hard, and the sad, of its deep, deep 
discipline, ministered to its very energy. 
Stern trial took from it none of its gentle- 
néss, none of its beauty. It were not pos- 
sible for such a spirit to think or act oth- 
erwise than in perfect harmony with itself. 
Was his age, were we, true to it? Did 
we rejoice in that light, and that life; and 
have we ministered to him, whose great 
gifts they were, in the consciousness of 
their greatness, of their whole worth, and 
of our own responsibility? Look again at 
what he did! Read any, nay, every syl- 
lable of art which his eloquent hand traced 
and you see at once that it is full of gran- 
eur, and beauty, of surpassing delicacy, 
and child-like purity. The day and the 
night, yes its last day on earth, saw that 
great Life at work. Death came at its 
latest hour, as on an angel’s wing, and, as 
if in love, so gentle was his hand, gave to 
it Immortality ! V.C. 
July 17. 





*'The only copy I recollect to have seen made 
at this time is one of the * Marriage at Cana’ by 
Paul Veronese. ‘This copy was preserved by Mr. 
Allston principally on account of the richness, va- 
riety, and harmony of color which it possesses. 
The principle figures are portraits of the artist, and 
of several distinguished historical men. 





SEARS’ NEW MONTHLY FAMILY MAGA-.- 
ZINE FOR JULY. 
ONTENTS.—Local Memoirs of Great Men— 
Goldsmith, Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; Rama; The Pilgrims; Kingston; 
Struggles of Adolescence; Nazareth; Geology; 
Oriental Water Carrier; Aucient World, London; 
Do we not boast too much; Obscure passages in the 
Bible; Sidon; Change oi Feeling; William Penn, 
Tiberias and the Sea of Galilee; Beginning of the 
ees in various pation; The Simoon; The Mirage; 
‘ormation of Character; A day at a Sugar Refine- 
ry; Comets, Joha Jacob Astor. 
EMBELLISHMENTS.—-Goldsmith; Rama; 
Kingston, from a drawing taken during the Revolu- 
tion; Nazareth, with the Mount of Precipitation; 
Oriental Water Carrier; View of London from the 
York Column; Thames Tunnel; Sidon; Seacoast 
between Tyre and Sidon; Lake of Gennassarit, 
with the town of Tiberias looking towards the coun- 
try of the Gardarenes; Sand Siorm; Iuterior of a 
Sugar Refinery, seven illustrations. SAXTON, 
PEIRCE §& CO., 133-1-2 Washington st. july 2 





literary men, with whom he was intimate, 


—his friends among artists,—the incidents | 


of foreign travel,—its adventures, and its 
strange revelations—,his deep love of read- 
ing, and this in every variety of topic,— 
his countenance, getting its expression 





OR HOME AND SCHOOL —Poetry for Home 
and School, selected by the author of the ‘ The- 

ory of Teaching,’ and ‘ Edwards First Lessons in 
Grammar.’ This day published at SIMPKINS’S, 
Book aad Stationery Rooms, No. 21 ‘Tremont Row. 
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CTE SY. CIE 


PLEASE READ THIS! 


T. GILBERT & CO., 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


406 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
NEXT BUILDING NORTH OF WASHINGTON BANK. 


HF. senior partner in the above firm is, with a single 
exception, the oldest Piano-Forte Manufacturer 
in Boston ; and was one of the old firm of “ Currier 
& Gilbert.” The instruments, of various styles, bearing 
the names of, and manufactured by, “Currier & 
Giceert, 393,” “T. Gitwert,” and “'T, GiLBERT 
& Co, 402 and 406 Washington Street,” are now too 
well known throughout this country to need any com- 
mendation, further than to say, that the same T. Gin- 
BERT is still actively and constantly engaged in super- 
intending the business, assisted by his partner, HENRY 
Sarrorp, who is also personally devoted to it. This, 
it is presumed, will be sufficient to secure the confi- 
dence of all their friends. 
They have all the facilities for getting up their work 
in the best possible manner, and at the least possible 
expense, at which first-rate work can be done,—having 


facilitate all those parts which can be done by the aid 
of machinery. 

They also have every part of the work done at the 

above manufactory in the city, and under their own 
personal inspection, by experienced workmen only ; 
as they employ no apprentices. 
_ Daring the past year, they have made very important 
improvements in the Piano-Forte, some of which they 
have patented. In the Horizontal or Square Piano- 
Forte we have an improvement by means of which, 
with ihe use of a pedal, the hammers are made to strike 
one or two strings, at the pleasure of the performer ; 
thus combining the soft, sweet tones of the Unichord 
with the power of the Grand Piano-Forte, without its 
inconvenience of size and shape. But having heard 
frequent complaints of the common Square Piano 
Forte, on account of its size, and objections to the 
Upright and Piccolo, for other reasons, and to obviate 
these objections, we have invented a new description, 
somewhat of the Piccolo form, embracing all of .>e 
above improvements, which, with seven octaves, oc- 
cupies but about half as much room on the floor as the 
common Square, and pore & very important improve- 
ment in the action, by which a single spring is made to 
answer the threefold purpose of pressing down the 
damper, and at the same time of ing with equal 
force on the hammer and key, so as to cause their 
quick return after the blow is strack—thus making the 
action of the keys susceptible of the most rapid execu- 
tion that any one can desire. 

Lowest prices of the above, from $300 to 8500. 
Common Square Piano-Fortes, of various patterns, with 
all the other improvements, from $200 to 8400. 

In view of all these facts, and their own experience, 
together with the ample testimonials which they have 
from others, they have no hesitation in warranting their 
instruments to be as good as can be obtained at any 
other manufactory in the world—the purchasers them- 
selves being judges, 

They will in all cases exchange, at their own ex 
pense, and from any part of the country, all such in- 
struments as are paid for on delivery, and have been 
selected by themselves, or refund the purchase money, 
at the option of the purchaser, at any time within six 
months of the time of sale, if the instrument shal! not 
prove entirely satisfactory. 

In order to secure a CAsH BUSINESS, they would 
further say to their customers, that they will now sell 
at retail, where the cash accompanies the order, or is 
paid on delivery of the instrument from their shop, at 
Twenty-Five per cent. below their former ware-room 
prices ; while between cash down and credit they will 
make more difference than formerly. 

Persons ordering Piano-Fortes, of any description, 
and sending from $200 to $500 with the order, may 
rest assured that in all respects they shall have as good 
an instrument for the money they send, as if they apply 
in person, or employ an agent to select for them. 

The subscribers hereby request all persons who may 
favor us with their orders, on the foregoing terms, to 
expose publicly every apparently intentional neglect 
or failure on our part to fulfil them to the very letter. 
And we further engage to pay, ourselves, all the neces- 
sary expense for giving publicity to each case of such 
neglect or failure, in at least one public newspaper— 
such as the dissatisfied party may select. 

And in order tosatisfy all who may wish to purchase 
of us, of our entire responsibility and correct business 
habits, we invite them to write us for reference, and 
we will give them such as may be required. se 

Thus throwing ourselves upon the public, we solicit 


econ, Fed. 3,103, 7 CILBERT & CO 


JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
. Head of Commercial Wharf. 


{Ge Sails made on the most reascnable terms and 


warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 
feb 18 




















THE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 


PRICE $1,50. 

NVENTED, Manufactured and for sale by N 

I WATERMAN, at his Farniebing anti 85 
Corobill, 6 Brattle st. and 73 Court st. 
_ The above in connection with his Bathing Pan, is 
Just the thing for ail who desire the luxury of a 
daily Nath, (warm or cold) for the following cogent 
reasons, viz: It is portable, oceupies fittle room 
requires a small quantity of water, and costs but 
little money. 

Catalogues of his extensive assortment of 
Wares furnished to all who may honor him 
call. 

Those on the eve of house-keeping will find this 
establishment peculiarly adapted to their wants. 
§F Families, Hotels, Steamboatx and Packet 
Shipe, furnished with every thing appertaining to 
the Kitchen department. a29 


—_— 


Family 
Witha 





FRUIT OF THE VINE. 


RAPE SYRUP for Communion—The subserj- 
ber has imported under the directions given jy 
Rev. Isaac Bird, late Missionary in Syria, Grape 
Juice in the form of Syrup—one Bottle wilj 4p 
one gallon of wine—Price, $1,00 per bottle—for 
sale at the ‘lemperance Rooms, No 9 Cornhill, and 

at store No 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 

£25 3m ABEL SPAULDING. 

a 


ONE PRICE SYSTEM. 


bE reg meng & CO, wholesale and retail) dealers 
in DRY GOODS, No. 201 Washington st 
Boston. s 
Silks, Linens, Shawls, Alepines, Quilts, Blank- 
ets, Cottons, Flannels, House-Keeping Articles 
and Mourning Goods. ? 
Our Customers are assured that we still adhere 


strictly to 
ONE PRICE. 
Every article is marked at a «mall profit, and no 
salesman is permitied to deviate from the Fixed 
Price either way. al5 


ape 
ake 





REMOVAL. 
ARRETT’S DYE-HOUSE—The office of this 


establishment has been removed from 35 Corn. 
bill to 140 Washington, opposite School at. Boston 

Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, 
the proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion 
will be spared to merit its continuance. 

N. B. Goods dyed as low as at an 
and returned in as short time. 





y other place, 
m25 





WAXTON, PEIRCE & CO. have received du- 
ring the week the following popular works— 
No Sense like Common Sense, by Mary Howitt, 
price 371-2 cts. No.2 Pictorial Bible; the first 
number of this splendid bible, illustr: ted with more 
tha one hundred engravings was published on the 
fifteenth of May, and the succeeding numbers will 
follow each other on the first and fifteenth of every 
ee whole is completed. z 
e American Agriculturist, designed to i y 
the Planter, the Farmer, the Stock Bieulia. noe 
the Horticulturist, published monthly; cach num- 
ber containing thirty-two pages, royal octavo 
the low price of one 
single number. 
False Heir, byG. P. R. James, price 12 1.2: 
The Lost Ship or the Atlantic Steamer, 25 cts.— 
Home, or family cares and family joys, 12 1.2, 
Lectures on Magdalenism, 37 1-2. jlo 


at 


dollar per year, or 10cts. a 





WINDLASS BEDSTEADS, 
AND ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
SWELLED BEAM WINDLASS 


BEDSTEADS, 


Constantly on hand and made to order, at lower 
prices, according to quality, than can be purchased 
atany other place in the city. For sale at the 
manufactory of JOSEPH L. ROSS, corner of 
Hawkins and Ivers streets. 

_ Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, 
in sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style 
and ~ rp according .to any pattern ordered. — 

m 





BOSTON ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION. 


UMS tae TREATMENT of diseases of the 
Spine, Curvatures of the Spine, Club feet and 
other deformities. 


In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are 





PORTRAIT OF DR. CHANNING—Just im- 
ported a few Portraits of the late W. E. Chau- 
ning, D. D., elegantly engraved on steel froma 
paiotisg by Gambardilla—price 50 cents. 
Received and for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Washington st, jio 





GATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH. 


rWVHE next Term of this Institution will commence 
1 Tuesday, May 30. Tuition in English, $4.— 
Languages $4,50 per term. Students can be ac- 
omimodated in the family of the Preceptor for $27 
perterm. This charge includes Board, Tuition, 
Washing, &c. Itis the endeavor of the Instructor 
to teach ¢hings and not wordsmerely. For the bet- 
teraccomplishment of this end a very good Appara- 
tus has been procured and a Geological and Miner- 
alogical Cabinet, &c., areat the service of the Sta- 
dents. Wedeem it sufficient recommendation of the 
present Principal, Mr O. W. Albee, to state that he 
has beenemployed by the same Board of Trustees 10 
years, with increasing patronage. 
S.F.BUCKLIN, 
B. W. HILDRETH, Com. of Trustees. 
S. R. PHELPS. 


May., 1843. 3w 


GREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


ENKS & PALMER have just published the thirty 

sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymuas is vniversal- 
ly approved, by all persons who have examined Wt; 
andhas given great satisfaction where it has been 
used, 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 


(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, 


(Kev. J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Rob- 
bins;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 


eral stvect Society (Rev. Dr. Chauning;) Bulfinch St, 


Church (Rev. Frederick 'T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr Coolidge) Boston, Church of the Mes- 
siah New York (Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Cambrige, 
E. Cambridge, W. Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Rox- 
bury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Watertown, 
Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, 
Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Ux- 
brige, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Co- 
hasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabot- 
ville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, Dedham, 
Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Mass. 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell, 
Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.— 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. ¥Y.—Providence, Newport, 
R. 1.; Brattleboro’ Vt; Savannah, Geo.; Mobile, Al. 
Alton, Lii.—St. Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and 
many other societies in New England and the 
Southern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the 
sixteenth edition by the addition of about sixty 
Hymns. No farther alterations or additions are con- 
templated. Societies and Clergy men are respectfully 
requested to examine this collection, and those wish- 
ing copies for that purpose will be supplied gratis, by 
applying to the Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington 
Street (up stairs.) Aprill 

MONG THE BOOKS for the young now in 

course of publication, is Jacob Abbott’s new 
series, under the title of Marco Paul’s Adventures 
in Pursuit of Knowledge—part 6—price 12-12 cts. 
completing the vol. on Soaoe, is just published by 
T. H. CARTER & CO. jie 


EW BOOK FOR CHILDREN—This day 
AN published, the 2d part of Persevere and you 
will Succeed, or the History of Mary Smith, an ex- 
cellent book for Sunday schouls—also, just published 
Genevieve and Marcelin and other tales, translated 
from the French, 

Little Stories for Litthe People, by a Lady—The 
Life of Deacon Whitman by Rev. Jason Whitman, 
&e. Ke. 

For sale with a large assortment of other books, 
suitable fur Sunday School Libraries, by 

jl7 W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. 











HE MOST SPLENDID Work ever published 

in this country. Pictorial History of the Uni- 

ted States, from the discovery of the Northern in 

the tenth century, to the present time, by John 

Frost, A. M., (one of Beiles Lettres in the 

High School of Philadelphia—Embellished with 

three hundred engravings, from original designs, by 
William Croome. . 

To be completed in 20 Nambers, forming 4 royal 
Svo. volumes, at 25 cents each number. 

Ail orders to be addressed to the publishers, SAX- 
TON, PEIRCE §& OO, 183 Washington st. j17 
NEW BOOKS—The False Heir, by James— 

The Lost Ship or the Atlantic Steamer; The 
Home, or Family Cares and Family Joys, by Miss 
Bremer; Strife and Peace, by Miss Bremer; The 
Days of Queen Mary, 25 cents; No Sense like 
Common Sense, by Mary Howitt;) The Haunted 
Merchant, 18 3-4 cts., &c. &c.—for sale by WM. 
CROSBY & CO, 116 Washington st. jlo 





particularly attended to. A House ina healthy sit- 
uation on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this espe- 
cial object, and is furnished with every variety of 
apparatus made use of for curing curvatures of 
spine and correcting the shape of the female figure. 
It is superintended by an experienced Matron, who 
pov been over two years in the employ of the institu- 
ion. 

It probably is not generally known, but mothers 

should be informed that wheu the shoulders of their 
daughters grow out and they are one-sided, or one 
hip is higher than the other, that these deformities 
are caused by curvature of the spine, and that the 
earlier they are attended to, the more easily they are 
corrected and symmetry restored. 
_ Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of 
in this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, 
that we look upon their use as _unphilosophical—not 
at all calculated ever to effect a cure, and destruc- 
tive to health, by paralyzing the muscles of the back, 
compressing the chest and all the abdominal] organs; 
consequently suppressing the regular and importaut 
functions of nature in the female sex. 

J.B. BROWN, MD, Surgeon, office 65 Belknay, 
street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. 6m 


R. CHANNING’S WORKS—The Works of 

Wawa. E. Channing, D. D., complete in 6 vols, 
large 12mo, handsomely bound in cambric. A 
supply always on hand at CROSBY’S, 118 Wash- 
ington st. ji7 











A CARD TO INVALIDS. 


ILAS DURKEE, M.D., Member of the Mas- 

sachusetts Medical Society, and of the Boston 
Medical Association, has taken the large and con- 
venient house No. 26 Howard street, Boston, and 
fitted itupasa PRIVATE HOSPITAL for 1N- 
VALIDs. . 

In important and difficult cases, the services of 
the most skilful and experienced physicians in the 
city will be had in consultation: and patients who 
place themselves under the care of Dr. D., and 
who wish to avail themselves of the advantages of 
a private Hospital, may be assured that every effort 
will be made for their comfort and well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus 
for administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur 
Bath, as they are now given at the principal hos- 
pitals of London and Paris. The effect of these 
baths upon the system issimilar to that of the warm 
springs of Virginia, and the Iodine fountain of Sar- 
atoga, and they are often entirely efficacious in the 
cure of many complaints of long standing, which 
have resisted the ordinary modes of treatment. 

fG- Terms $6 to $12 per week. jlo 


NEW CARPETINGS! 


EO. ALEX. BREWER is now opening at his 
Carpet Warehouse, No 31 Tremont Row, his 
Spring supply of Carpetings and other goods in his 
line, among which are English Brussels Carpets of 
the first quality, and splendid patterns—Super three 
ply, Damask, T willed and Striped Venetian—Su- 
perfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common Ingrain Car- 
peting, for floors and stairs—Painted Carpets of all 
widths—Rich Figured~ Bockings—Hearth Rugs, 
Door Mats—Carpet Binding—Hollow, Oval and 
Round Stair Rods, etc. etc. All of which comprise 
one of the most extensive essortments in this city, 
and will be sold at the very lowest market prices- 
Purchasers are invited to call and examine for them. 
elves. u2é 

















PEARCE & NICHOLS. 


NHE subscribers have formed a Copartnership 
T under the firm of PEARCE & NICHOLS, and 
will continue the Tailoring Business, at the Siore 
formerly occupied by Elias Skinner, Jr., No. § 
Washington street, up stairs, where they hope, by 
strict attention to business, to secure your patron 


age. 
eTheir work will be done by the best mechanics 
a d their prices as low, for the same quality and 
workmanship, as atany other establishment in the 
ny GEORGE 8S. PEARCE, 
pril 1. 3m GEORGE N. NICHOLS. 


—) 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
BY DAVID REED, 
At19 Water Street, Boston. 


TERMS.—Turer Dotiars, payable in six 
months or Two DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS, ! 
paid in advance. 

‘Yo individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the dis- 
cretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 

All communications, as well as letters of bus! 
ness, relating to the Christian Register, should be 
addressed to Davin Reep, Boston. 








S. K. 
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